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wohed Zable Cutlery, every aenineiie 
- —_ aud finish. ' 


—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated 


DEAME'S—Electr0-plats Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqeeur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 

penew Covers and Hot-water Dishes, E ~. 
Covers in sets, 18s. ,30s.,408. 63s. 

- -Maché Tea Trays in. séts, from 


./ 2s, new and elegant patterns. 


‘Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loy- 
sell’s and other patent improvements. 


B-teeke ond Pike Brass Goods, Ki Rotiles, Stow 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE. oesT ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


DEANE'S— Domestic Baths for every purpose, Bath- 
rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE'S-—-Fenders and Fire-Irons, in all modern 
and approved patterns. 
DEANE'S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bed- 
ding of superior quality. 
DEANE'S-—BEezister Stoves, py ty London-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, & 
DEANE'S—Cornices aud Cornice | Pete a variety of 
patterns, French and ngtish, 
DEANE'S—Tin and Japanned onde Tron-Ware and 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE'S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE'S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers 
Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 
S| DEANE'S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing. 
manufactured on their own premises, 
and of the very best material. 


Catalogue with priced Furnishing Lists Gratis and Post free. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash payments of £2 sgh sepererds. 
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FLOUR 
OATMEAL. 


FLOUR (ESSEX), Warranted free from Adulteration, to any part of London (not less than 14 lbs.), 
carriage free. Whites, for Pastry; Households, recommended for Bread-making ; Seconds ; Wheat 
Meal, for Brown Bread. Best Fine and Coarse Scotch Oatmeal, Flour of Lentils, Maize Meal, Scotch 
Brose Meal, &«. HORSNAILL & CATCHPOOL, Bullford Steam Mills, Witham, Essex ; 355, Goswell 
Road, City Road, E.C. ; 40, Ludgate Hill, E.C. ; and 311, Caledonian Road, N. Directions for Bread- 
making gratis. Terms Cash. A half-sack (140 lbs.) carriage free to any railway station within 200 
miles. Circular of Prices by Post. Address, HORSNAILL AND CATCHPOOL, Liverpool Road, 


London, N. piel nceancorctlen 
NOTE.—HORSNAILL & CATCHPOOL obtain their Oatmeal, both 
fine and round, from the best Scotch Millers. 
LARGE CONSUMERS TREATED WITH. 


ROBERT COCKS AND CO.’S NEW MUSIC. 
AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS JAMES LEWISS NOVELTY. 
for PIANO. 693rd Edition. 79 large folio pages, 4s. 
Appendix to ditto, by George F. West, 5s. To be had 
everywhere. . 
LARKE’S CATECHISM OF THE RUDI- 
MENTS OF MUSIC. 123rd Edition, free by post 13 
stamps. “Every child learning music should have this 
TUSIC Mec R BERT COCKS ic 
JS1C.—Messrs. RO 4 <S and Co. 
i respectfully beg to remind the profession generally T H E S P R l N K L E R e 


and the heads of schools that they are as heretofore pre- ; : 
pared to OPEN ACCOUNTS and to SEND OUT PAKCELS | Most refreshing during warm weather; these bottles are 
of MUSIC on APPROBATION. Terms (gratis and post-| §)Jed with Eau de Cologne, Florida Water, Lavender Water, 








free), on application. References solicited. Returns to be or Perfumes. Prices, from 1s. 6d. to 3s. 6d., to be had of 


made at the expiration of every half-year. 
Just issued, gratis and postage free, a LIST of NEW 
My te any MUSIC ae ASS. » of 
+RE ATA 2 (gratis and postage free) o . 
popular PIANOFORTE and VOCAL MUSIC, especially MANUFACTORY: 


adapted for teaching purposes. All applications must state ’ *7.95 
the “Green Catalogue.” - os 6, Bartlett's Buildings, Holborn, London. 
London: ROBERT COCKS & Co., New Burlington Street. 


KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY---DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 
THIS celebrated Old IRISH WHISKY gained the Dusiin Prizz Mzpat. 
It is Pure, Mild, Mellow, Delicious, and very Wholesome. 


Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., at the Retail Houses in London; by the Agents in the principal towns in 


England; or Wholesale at 
8, GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. 
Observe the Red Seal, Pink Label, and Cork branded “ Kinanan’s LL Wauisky.” 


CARPETS, CURTAINS, CABINET FURNITURE. 
GEORGE DIACK, 


212 & 213, OXFORD STREET, W., 


Invites public attention to his Stock of Carpets, comprising all the Manufactures for Dining-Rooms, Libraries, Drawing- 
Rooms, and Chambers; toa unique collection of Silk Fabrics from the most approved Factories of Lyons and Spitalfields. 


CABINET FURNITURE OF MAKE. 
BEDSTEADS AND BEDDING SUITABLE FOR THE MANSION OR COTTAGE. 


212 & 213, OXFORD STREET W. 


SA PINE. From the Laboratory of "THOMAS | emacs 


A New and Superior Fluid for Cleaning Articles of Dress or Drapery 
from Stains of Grease, Oil, Paint, &c. 
SAPINE is certified Free of all Petroleum, has no unpleasant smell. 
SAPINE does not injure the material, nor affect the mos: delicate colour. 
SAPINE is sold in bottles by the principal Chemists, at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 


all dealers in Perfumery throughout the world. 















































6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOUNDED 1836, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


10, FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, 
LONDON, E.C. 





TRUSTEES. 


THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 

THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD CAIRNS. 

THE RIGHT HON. SIR W. BOVILL, Lorp Cuter Justice, C.P. 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 
THE HON, SIR GEORGE ROSE, 

THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., Q.C. 

JOHN OSBORNE, Esqa., Q.C. 

EDWARD SMITH BIGG, Esa. 

ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Ese., Taxina Master in CHancery. 


DIRECTORS. 
Austin, Cuaruzs, Esq., Q.C. ||  Gtrrarp, The Rt. Hon. Sir G. M., Lord Justice. 
Bacon, James, Esq., Q.C., Commissioner in | Greene, T. Wess, Esq., Q.C. 
Bankruptcy. Kewpatt, Jonny, Esq. 
Beaumont, James, Esq. | Lams, Gores, Esq. 
Biec. Epwarp Sirsa, Esq. Leman, James, Esq. 
Botton, Joun Henry, Esq. ||  Ospoxne, Jonn, Esq., Q.C. 
Broperir, Francis, Esq. PemsBerton, E. Leien, Esq. 
Cuicuester, J. H. R., Esq. Rippvet1, Sir W. Bucnanay, Bart. 
Cooxson, W. Strickianp, Esq. Rosz, The Hon. Sir Groner. 
Duemore, Witiiam, Esq., Q.C. |  Scappine, Epwin Warp, Esq. 
Fottett, Ropert Bayty, Ksq., Zazing Master Smits, The Hon. Mr. Justice MontTacue. 
in Chancery. SmirH, Micnakt, Esq. 
Frere, Barrie J. Laurip, Esq. | Trison, Sir THomas. 


SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. DOMVILLE, LAWRENCE, & GRAHAM. 


ACTUARY & MANACER. 
EDWARD ALGERNON NEWTON, Ese., M.A. 


HOLE-WORLD Policies granted for a single extra payment of 

10s. per £100, where no Special Liability to Foreign Residence 

then exists. Policies on Lives of full age when Assured, after Five 

Years’ existence without incurring extra charge for Foreign Licence, 

allow unrestricted residence in any part of the world. Ordinary Policies 

allow, from the date of issue, residence in any part more than 33° from 
the Equator. 

NINE-TENTHS of the total Profits divisible every Five years 
amongst the Assured. A valuable provision for Policies becoming 
Claims between two divisions. Very moderate Non-Bonus Premiums. 

The GENERAL CONDITIONS of Assurance printed thereon are 
specially framed to secure to Policies of the Society, when once issued, 
absolute freedom from all liability to future question. 


E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 7 
SEWING MACHINES UNEQUALLED, AT VERY REDUCED PRICES, 


THE ALBERTA, 


NEW FAMILY LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. 


The Best and Cheapest Machine in the Market. Surpasses any yet offered to the Public. 
Price, from Six Guineas. 


THE EXCELSIOR FAMILY SEWING wACHINES. 


These Celebrated Machines are unrivalled for Strength and Beauty of Stitch. 
Price Six Guineas. Lists Free. 


HAND MACHINES, “ THE AMERICAN” 42s. 
“THE PRINCESS OF WALES” LOCK-STITCH, 75s. 
“NEW PRINCESS,” &c., (SHUTTLE), 4 Guineas. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 
148, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


BORWICKS’ _—— 1868. 
BAKING 
POWDER 


Makes Bread light and digestible in a few minutes, without standing to to rise, as with 
yeast, Pastry and Puddings should never be made without it, as it renders them light 
and easy of digestion, and saves butter and eggs. 

Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Corn Chandlers in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets ; and Patent Boxes, 6d., 


Is., 2s. 6d., and 5s, 
‘ Wholesale of GEO. BORWICK & SONS, 
CHISWELL STREET, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


SUPERIOR FURNITURE, 


BEDSTEADE, BEDDING, CARPETS, AND CURTAINS. 


FILMER & SON beg sespectiully to call attention to their old-estab- 
lished Manufactory and Warerooms, containing the LARGEST STOCK 
IN THE KINGDOM of the Quality and Design which, for the last thirty 
years has gained for them such extensive patronage, the price being the 
same as frequently charged for inferior goods, 

FILMER’S SUPERIOR EASY CHAIRS AND SOFAS, of the best 
quality, made to shape on approval. 

FILMER’S CIRCULAR EXTENDING DINING TABLES, opening 
to any size by a single movement. 


FILMER AND SON, 
Show Rooms (the largest in England), 
31 & 32, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, 
Factory: 34 and 35, CHARLES STREET, LONDON, W. 
AN ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 


PU R E AERATED WATERS. OSS of HAIR RESTORED.—Patronised by 
=m the Royal Family, the Nobility, and Faculty.—Mrs. 
, RY is daily in attendance at 304, Regent Street, W., 
Ellis’s Ruthin Soda Water. be nearly + the ag — cts of the hair can 
lappily be remediec v rs erry 8 treatment. 
Ellis's Ruthin Potass Water. | ““Sirs TERRY'S INFALLIBLE PREPARATION for the 
Ellis’s Ruthin Seltzer Water. | removal of superfluous hair, post free, 4s. 
Ellis’s Ruthin Le | Her DEPILATORY LOTION for permanently eradicating 
is’s Ruthin Lemonade. | the roots of superfluous hairs, 21s. per bottle, carriage paid. 
Ellis’s Lithia Water. - - — 
Ellis’s Lithia & Potass Water. ly OUT AND RHEUMATISM.—The excrucia- 
tirg pain of gout or rheumatism is quickly relieved 


and cured in a few days by that celebrated Medicine, 
bLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 




















































For Gout—the last-named is a splendid remedy. 


Every Cork is branded “R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin,” 
H andevery label bears their trade mark, without which none is 


genuine. Sold by Chemists, Hotel-keepers, Confectioners,and 
| Wholesale only from R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales 








| 





They require no restraint of diet or confinement during 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors at 1s. 1jd. and 2s. 9d. per 
| box, or obtained through any Chemist. 

















































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Sends a Catalogue Gratis and Post-paid. 


It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 


Mars_eE CuHImMNeEYPIECEs | CLOCKS, UANDELABRA, 

KircuHen RANGEs, TABLE CUTLERY, 

Lamps. GASELIERS, Barus, ToreT WARE, 

Tea Trays, TuRNERY Goons, 

Urns AND KETTLEs, Iron & Brass BepsTEADS 
With Lists of Prices and Plans of the 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 
At 39, Oxford Street, W.; 1, la, 2,3, and 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s 
Place; and 1, Newman nan Yard, London, W. 
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Beppixg, Bep Hanarngs, 

Brep-Room CABiyet Fyr- 
NITURE, &c. 

Krrcnen UTensits, &c, 


BriranniA Merat Goons, 
Disu Covers, 
Hor-Water Disues, 
Sroves AND FENDERS, 














UTLERY, WARRANTED. — The | FOI 


most varied Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in 
the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S&S. 
BURTON’S, at prices that are remunerative only because 
of the largeness of the sales. 





Table »Dessert 
Knives | Knives 
per per 
dozen. 


Carvers 
Ivory HANDLE, per pair. 





34-inch Ivory Handles 

35-inch fine Ivory Balance Handl 
4-inch Ivory Balance H 

4-inch fine Ivory Handles . 

4-inch finest African Ivory Ha 


Ditto, with Silver Ferules .. meee 35 ¢ 
EsTEADS, BEDDING, and 

FURNITURE. — WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S Stock 
on Show of Jron and Brass Bedsteads, and Children’s Cots, 
stand unrivalled either for extent or moderateness of prices. 
He also A ms Bedding, manufactured on the premises, 
and Bed Hangings of guaranteed quality. Patent Iron, 
Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail —_—* and patent sacking 
from lis. Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads in great 
variety, from £1 8s. to £30. Complete Suites of Bedroom 
Furniture in mahogany, fancy woods, polished and a ppsneed 
deal, always on show. These are made by WILLIAM § 
BURTON, at his Manufactory, 84, NEWMAN STRERT, and 
every article is guaranteed. China Toilet Ware in great 
variety from 4s. the set of five —. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 


SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
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more than thirty years ago byWILLIAM 8. BURTON, when 

— by the patent process nt Messrs. Elkington and Co., is | 

ae al) doubt the besi article next to sterling silver that 

be used as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by 

on "posaible test can it be 6 distinguis ed from real silver. | 
Fiddle or 


Old Silver} Bead Thread King’s 
£adi£%. d\£ adl£ea.d. | 


1sdi7 di dine 





7 Forks or 


Spoo 
Dessert ditto 
Tea Spoons 


.. ditto 1 20/1 7 0 110 O}111 0 
014 0.019 O11 0120 
Other articles are in proportion. 

These are ali as strongly plated, and are in every respect | 
at least equal to what other houses are selling as their first 

quality at very much higher prices. 

A second quality of Fiddle pattern :— 

Table Spoons and a aoe £1 : ° per doz. 
pes oi 


Ten Spo - 
10 9 
slatin ting — by the Patent process. 
singly at the same prices. 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, Cruet 
and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. 

The largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert Knives 
and Forks, and of the New Plated Fish-eating Knives and 
Forks and ers. 


} per ¥ 


All kinds ope oar 
Any article to 





K ITCHEN REQUISITES (including 

BRUSHES and TURNERY.)—— WILLIAM B. || 
BURTON has every Article for the FURNISHING of | 
KITCHENS arranged in Four Sets, each complete in 
i tself:— 





+ 
s. d. 
18 1 


{ 3 
lead\£5. 
3 1/10 12 


| 
0/15 1 6/1719 


Total per set .. .! 89 9 8/39 9 7/28 11 | 
No.1 suitable for any Mansion. 
9 2nd class Houses. 
No. : 38rd__ ditto. 
No. 4th ditto. 
Any single article may be had at the same price quoted 
for it in the different lists. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS 


and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are 

requested before finally deciding to visit WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON’S SHOW ROOMS. They contain such an assort- 
ment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY- 
PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONGE sRY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, either 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness 
of workmanship. 

Black Register Stoves............ccssssssceees 8s. to £7 10s. 

Bright Stoves, with Ormolu ornaments £3 8s. to £33 10s. 
Bronzed Fenders with standards ............38. 9d. to £5 12s. 
Steel Fenders "£2 18s. to £18. 
Chimney-Pieces a o to £100. 
Fire- —— the set to £4 10s. 
The URTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 
radiating hearth-plates. 


BATHS AND ND TOILET WARE.— 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW- 


d.| 2 

Kitchen Utensils 8) 24 
Brushes and Turnery a" 
1 


to suit 25 


1 

8. 
8 
1 





~/£ 
3 
3 
hd 
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| ROOM devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of BATHS 


and TOILET WARE. The stock of each is at once the 
largest, newest and most varied ever submitted to the 
Public. and marked * prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his Establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in the country. Portable Showers, 8s.; Pillar 
Showers, £3 to £5 12s.; Nursery. 18s. to 38s. ; Sponging, 6s. to 
32s. ; Hip, 13s. to 33s. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, 
Hot & Cold Plunge, Vapour & Camp Shower Baths. Toilet 
| Ware in great variety, from 11s. 6d. to 45s. the set of three. 


P4PIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 


TRAYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 
WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, 
variety, or novelty. 

New Oval Papier Maché Trays, 
per set of three .. . from 25s. — to 10 guineas. 
Ditto Iron ditto from 7s.6d.to 4 guineas. 
Round and Gothic and Bread Baskets equally low. 


EA URNS, of LONDON MAKE 


ONLY.—The beamed assortment ‘of London-made 
TEA URNS in the world (including all the recent novelties, 
Babe! which are registered) is on SALE at WILLIAM 
RTON’S, from 30s. to £6. 2 





DELIVER GOODS IN LONDON AND ITS SUBURBS. 


THE VANS 
ee the present RAILWAY FACILITIES the cost of delivering 
Kingdom is trifling. WILLIAM 8. BURTON will always, ware desir 


5 grode to the most distant parts of ~ United 
ndertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 
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VERONICA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE.” 
In Five Books. 
icpiestiliiaminin 
BOOK I. 
CHAPTER I. A NEW VICAR FOR SHIPLEY. 


Tre Church Intelligence announced one 
day, much to the fluttering of the village 
of Shipley, and also to the fluttering of 
some disappointed hearts in clerical breasts, 
that the Reverend Charles Levincourt was 
presented to the vacant living of Shipley- 
in-the- Weld. 

The Reverend Charles Levincourt was 
presented to the living of Shipley-in-the- 
j Wold by Sir William Delaney, to whose 
only son he had been tutor. 

Sir William had always expressed his 
sense of obligation to Mr. Levincourt for 





bestowed on his son James’s education. 
The young man was sickly in body and 
inert in mind; nevertheless he had passed 
through his university career in a fairly 
creditable manner. This was mainly owing, 
as every one admitted, to his tutor’s 
talents and zeal. Therefore when the not 
very lucrative living of Shipley fell vacant, 
it was the most natural thing in the world 
that Sir William should bestow it on a 
gentleman for whose services he professed 
himself sincerely grateful. But neither 
Shipley-in-the-Wold nor the world out of 
the Wold by any means understood the 
mainspring of this sincere gratitude. 

James was the baronet’s only son, -but 
Sir William was also the father of two 
daughters. While the elder of these 
young ladies—Hilda—was going through 
the gaieties of a London season (at the end 
of which she became Lady Tallis), Clara 
—a girl of seventeen—was quietly falling 








the unremitting and judicious care he had | 





ee : 
in love with her brother’s tutor in the 
country. 

The Delaneys were Irish people. They 
lived chiefly at the place which bore their 
family name: an estate called Delaney 
Park in the South of Ireland. James 
passed the long vacation at home, and Mr. 
Levincourt came with him. Clara was a 
delicate, shy, sweet-natured creature; 
motherless, and more innocent of world- 
liness in her eighteenth year, than many a 
precocious inmate of a Belgravian nursery. 

Charles Levincourt loved her, better than 
he was destined ever to love another hu- 
man being. Buthe “ behaved admirably,” 
Sir William always declared. 

How? Well, in a word, he went abroad 
with a rich minor to whose guardians Sir 
William Delaney warmly recommended his 
son’s tutor. 

Before two years were over, the family 
at Delaney Park learned that Mr. Levin- 
court was married in Italy, to a foreign 
lady of great beauty, but no fortune. 

Soon afterwards Clara yielded to her 
father’s solicitations and accepted the hand 
of Sidney Power Desmond, Esquire, of 
Desmond Court, county Cork: a gentle- 
man of good family, whose estate adjoined 
her father’s. On his second daughter’s 
wedding morning, Sir William wrote to 
Charles Levincourt, promising him the 
next presentation, then likely to fall in 
very shortly, to the English living of 
Shipley-in-the- Wold. No one save her 
father knew that it was Clara who had 
asked and obtained this boon. 

But she had said to Sir William in her 
quiet sweet voice, ‘ Papa, James had a letter 
the other day from Mr. Levincourt. He has 
not succeeded in getting appointed to the 
foreign chaplaincy he was trying for. His 
wife has just had a little girl. 1 am afraid 
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218. {August 7, 1889.) 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


(Conducted by 





they are very poor. I wish you would 
a him the next presentation te Ship- 
y. You could not do better. Hevis so 


clever and so learned) and—and he was 
very good to James, papa dear.” 

In this way, the Reverend Charles Levin- 
court became: vicar of Shipley-in-the- W old. 


CHAPTER II, SHIPLEY VICARAGE. 


Tag small and obseure-village of Shipley- 
in-the-Wold, stands im one of the western- 
most of the midland counties. 

Its name was given in days before the 
whole of that part of England had been 
marked by the plough and spade, like a 
page by the tracings of a pen. Generation 
after generation has left its sign-manual 
on the face of the land: each writing the 
record of its labours in straight furrows 
on many a fertile field: furrows effaced 
and changed and renewed, from season to 
season, and from age to age, as are the 
waving ripples on a seaside sand, washed 
by the eternal tides. 

A stretch of furze-grown common is, 
perhaps, the only remnant of that charac- 
teristic aspect of the country which gave 
Shipley its distinctive appellation. 

There are wide, flat meadows all round 
about it, where herds of cattle graze on 
the dew-fed grass. The principal farms 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Shipley- 
in-the-Wold, are grazing farms. All the 
land is flat and monotonous as far as the 
eye can see; save to the westward, where 
the horizon line is broken by a range of low 
turf-covered hills, called by the inhabitants 
of those parts, emphatically “the Hills.” 
Behind “the Hills” lies another Shipley ; 
Shipley Magna, a tiny market town. 

If it could be reached by a direct line 
cut through one swelling green mound, 
Shipley Magna would not be more than 
two or three miles distant from Shipley-in- 
the-Wold. But the road winds about and 
over the hills; and it is six miles from the 
village to the town. Southward the land- 
scape grows prettier and more smiling. 
There are trees, and there is arable land 
where, in summer, wide fieids of sunburnt 
grain wave, and rock, and change colour 
in the breeze, as a face pales or flushes at 
a sudden whisper. 

But Shipley-in-the-Wold only beholds 
these things from afar. The stretch of 
farze-grown common already mentioned, 
and beyond that, a considerable extent of 
oozy marshland, separate it from the smil- 
ing southern country. 

In the winter season, bleak winds sweep 





soythe-w inged over Shipley; the snow lies 
‘deep about it; and often a single track of 
‘hoofs, and’ wheels, and feet may be traced 
in long black limes and uncouth dots, for 
miles across the etherwise unbroken white- 
ness of the level. 

The village straggles over @ considerable 
extent of ground, but its houses are few 
and its population is scanty. There is 
nothing which can be called a main street 
belonging to it. 

The dwellings stand scattered irregularly; 
here a cottage, and there a cottage, and 
each one is set within its own little patch 
of kitchen-garden. 

The place is remote from any great 
centre of commerce and activity. No rail- 
way passes near it. 

Twenty miles to the southward, among 
the trees and the cornfields, lies the cathe- 
dral city of Danecester ; with its bishop, and 
its dean, and its minster, and many other 
civilising and excellent institutions. But 
Danecester is, after all, but a silent, sleepy, 
old-fashioned city; and it wots little, and 
cares less, about poor little Shipley out on 
the bleak, wind-swept flats. 

There is a very ancient church in Shipley: 
a low-roofed, stone church with round 
arches, pillars of disproportionate thickness, 
and a square, squat tower. It has a deep 
porch, to enter which you descend two steps | 
from the graveyard. The labouring cen- 
turies have piled their dust high around | 
the massive masonry of St. Gildas’s church, 
and the level of the outside earth is con- | 
siderably above that of the stone pavement | 
within the little temple. 

The graveyard is enclosed by a low wall, 
and its gateway is a relic of antiquity coeval | 
with the church itself. The said gateway 
is of hewn stone, with a projecting pent- | 
house roof, and beneath it on one side is | 
a large stone slab, cracked, weather-stained, 
and half sunk into the earth. Here, in the 
old time, the coffin-bearers were wont to 
set down their burthen, and a preliminary 
prayer for the dead was said before entering 
the churchyard. 

There is no beauty in St. Gildas’s grave- | 
yard. It lies defenceless and exposed to | 
every wild north-easterly gale that sweeps 
over the flats. Its clustered mounds are 
turf-grown. Sheep graze there sometimes 
in summer. The few grave-stones, as yet 
undefaced by time and weather, bear hum- 
ble names of yeomen and peasants, born, 
living, and dying, at Shipley, generation 
after generation. 

There are some rank flaunting marigolds 
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growing beside the porch, and a sickly-hued 
chrysanthemum raises its head to peer 
over the low rough wall of the graveyard. 
Other growth, save nettles, dock leaves, 
and dank, shadow-loving, nameless weeds, 
there is none. 

Hard by the church stands the vicarage 
house. It is a lonely dwelling. There is 
no habitation of any kind within a mile of 
it: mone above the rank of a peasant’s 
cottage within two miles. 

Shipley vicarage is either not old enough 
or too old, to be picturesque. It was built 
in the middle of what may be termed, 
emphatically, the ugly age; the period, 
namely, during which the four Georges 
successively occupied the throne of these 
realms. It is a nearly square house of yel- 
lowish-brown brick. Its rooms are oblong 
and rectangular, its windows mean, its stair- 
cases narrow. There is no break or relief 
in the flat wall-surfaces, nor in the blank 
desert of the whitewashed ceilings. 

Behind the house extends a large garden, 
the high wall of which skirts a bye-lane 
branching from the main high-road to Ship- 
ley Magna. In front is a lawn, cut in two 
by a long straight gravel path that leads 
from an iron wicket in the box hedge, up to 
the hall door. This lawn is only divided by 
a paddock from St. Gildas’s churchyard. 

Two quivering poplars whisper to each 
other and nod mysteriously from either 
side of the iron gate: and the windows of 
the lower rooms in the front of the house, 
are darkened by clumps of evergreens, 
among which an old yew-tree rises gloomily 
conspicuous. 

The vicarage faces due south, and looks 
across the common and the marsh, to where 
tufty woodlands break the level, and hide 
the distant spires of Danecester. 

The Reverend Charles Levincourt, vicar 
of St. Gildas, arrived to take possession 
of his new home on a dreary day in the 
| latter autumn; when the rain dripped sadly 
from the sombre evergreens, and low, lead- 
coloured clouds were melting into slant 
showers over the common. 

“Tt is not a hopeful scene,” said he, as he 
looked about him, and shivered. 

He afterwards saw the scene under a 
countless variety of aspects; but that first 
dispiriting impression of Shipley struck the 
key-note of the place, and became an abiding 
under-tone, sounding through all subsequent 
changes. 


’ 


CHAPTER Ill. A WARD. 
Mr. Levrxcourt had been established 
some years at Shipley, when one day he 
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received a letter from the junior partner 
in a London firm of solicitors, Frost and 
Lovegrove, informing him that he (the 
Reverend Charles Levincourt, vicar of 
Shipley-in-the-Wold), had been appointed 
co-executor with the writer (Augustus 
Lovegrove) of the will of the late Mrs. 
Desmond, relict of Sidney Power Desmond, 
Esquire, formerly of Desmond Court, 
county Cork; and further requesting the 
vicar’s presence in town as soon as might 
be. 

Communication between the country 
clergyman and the family of his old pupil 
had long since worn away and died out. 
The old pupil himself had died, at five- 
and-twenty ; his sorrowing father had not 
long survived him; and this was the first 
intimation Charles Levincourt received of 
the widowhood and death of his old love. 

He journeyed without delay to London, 
and saw Mr. Lovegrove. The latter in- 
formed him that their joint responsibility, 
as regarded the administration of Mrs. 
Desmond’s will, would not be an onerous 
one: the property she had had to leave 
being very small. 

“ But,” added the solicitor, “ your share 
of the business will be more troublesome. 
Here is a letter which I solemnly pro- 
mised our poor friend to deliver into your 
own hand. She informed me of its main 
object. It is to request you to undertake 
the guardianship of her daughter.” 

“ Her daughter ?” 

“Yes; a nice little girl about nine years 
old. The only surviving child of a large 
family. But [ thought you knew all the 
circumstances. You were one of Mrs. 
Desmond’s oldest friends, were you not ?” 

“T—I—yes; I was a friend of Mrs. 
Desmond’s family many years ago. But 
Time flies away very fast; and many 
things fly with him. Was not Mr. Des- 
mond wealthy? I had always understood 
so. 

“My dear sir, Sidney Power Desmond 
ran through a fine fortune, and sent his 
paternal acres to the hammer. I saw a 
good deal of him, and of her too, at one 
time, when I was professionally engaged 
in ‘winding-up his affairs,’ as he would 
persist in calling it. A tangled skein, that 
refused to be wound, I can tell you. Mrs. 
Desmofid was a sweet woman. She had 
a bad life of it, I’m afraid. Not that he 
treated her ill. He was fond of her, 
in his way. But he shook her children’s 
inheritance away out of the dice-box, and 
then he died, several years later than he 
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ought to have done for the welfare of his 
family.” 

The vicar declined Mr. Lovegrove’s prof- 
fered hospitality, and went back to his 
dingy hotel chamber to read Clara’s letter 
in solitude. 

The letter was short and simple. It 
appealed to him, on the ground of old 
friendship, not to decline the trust imposed 
on him. 

“* My husband’s relatives,” thus it ran, 
“have long been estranged from us. Papa 
and poor James are dead, and distant 
cousins who know little and care less about 
me or mine, possess my old home. My 
sister, Lady Tallis, is childless, and she 
would gladly adopt my little one, and 
would, I well know, be tender and kind to 
the orphan. But her unhappy domest cir- 
cumstances render this impossible. Neither, 
to say truth, is Hilda’s husband a man be- 
neath whose roof I should like my daughter 
to be brought up, even were he willing 
to permit it. Hilda has her own troubles. 
I mention these things, not in any spirit 
of bitterness, but simply that you may 
understand how utterly friendless my Maud 
will be when I am gone: for I know her 
helplessness will appeal strongly to your 
kind heart.” 

The letter was common-place and prosaic 
enough in form and expression: but to 
Charles Levincourt, sitting there with the 
sheet of folded paper in his hand, and think- 
ing of the dead woman whom he once loved 
so well, there was both pathos and elo- 
quence in the sharply written characters. 
He mused long and sadly on the events of 
the past years that had so strangely resulted 
in giving Clara’s only surviving child to 
his care. But whatsoever reflections or 
regrets these musings awakened in his 
mind he imparted to no one. 

The next day the vicar returned to 
Shipley, bringing with him a new inmate 
to the vicarage house. The little orphan 
was kindly received by the mistress of her 
new home. Mrs. Levincourt was an 
Italian by birth. Her mother had been 
an Englishwoman, her father a Neapo- 
litan. She had lived abroad all her life 
until her marriage ; was very uneducated, 
very frivolous, and very beautiful. She 
had perhaps as small a share of imagination 
as ever fell to the lot of a human, being. 
The self-confidence arising from this total 
inability to conceive another person’s point 
of view, to imagine, in short, how others 
might feel or think, was a power which 
carried her triumphantly over many diffi- 





culties. She would reply to an argument 
or a remonstrance, by some irrelevant 
platitude which made her husband tingle 
with shame, but which, to her apprehen- 
sion, was entirely convincing. On the 


whole, however, she did her duty well (as || 


far as she understood it) by the little stray 


lamb brought into her fold. Gentle, it | 
was not in Stella Levincourt’s nature to | 


be, but she was kind and attentive to the 
child’s bodily requirements. 
court’s first impression of the little girl, she 


Mrs. Levin- |} 


confided to her husband on the night of || 


his return from London. 


“T have put her to bed in a crib in | 


Veronica’s room, Charles. 


She is a quiet || 


docile child, enough. But, oh, caro mio, | 


what a stolid little thing! 
mother, and as cool and as calm as pos- 
sible !” 

The vicar remembered the child’s quiver- 
ing lip, pale cheek, and anxious yearning 
look into the-strange faces that had sur- 


Just lost her || 


rounded her; and he made answer, * Mand | 


is quiet, but I think not stolid, my dear.” 
“She is English, English, English to the 


bone!” retorted Mrs. Levincourt, shrugging } 


her graceful shoulders. 
yourself if I were to die! Veronica ; 
but then our darling is so sensitive !” 


“Only figure to || 


In Charles Levincourt’s mind there arose | 


a vision of 2 sweet, pale, girlish face, which 


he had last seen gazing after the coach 


that carried him away from Delaney Park 
for ever. 
plained cause, stung him into the utterance 
of a sarcastic speech. He had long ago 


And the vision, from some unex- | 


ceased to use sarcasm or irony habitually, || 


in talking with his wife. 

“T have no doubt, my dear,” said he, 
“that if Veronica were suffering in mind 
or body she would take care that every one 
around her should suffer too.” 

“* That she would, poverina!” exclaimed 
Stella, energetically. 


When little Maud Desmond came to live | 
at the vicarage she was nine years old, and | 


Veronica, the vicar’s only child, was eleven. 


After a short time the two little girls were } 


sent to school at Danecester. Veronica 
had hitherto refused to go from home, and 


her refusal had sufficed to prevent her going. |, 
Her mother indulged her and worshipped | 


her with a blind devotion, which was repaid 
(as such devotion often is) by a mingling 
of fondness, disdain, and tyranny. 

But now that Maud was to go to school, 
Veronica declared that she would accom- 
pany her; and she did so. And between 
their home and the quiet Danecester school 
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the two girls passed several years of their 
lives. 
| « During the long Midsummer holidays 
| they rambled over the common at Shipley- 
| in-the-Wold, or rode about the country 
| lanes on a rough pony provided for their 
| joint use. In the winter time they would 
| steal into the kitchen of an evening, and 
coax old Joanna, the cook, to tell them 
some of her quaint country legends, or 
stories of ghosts and runaway marriages, 


posed to be the exclusive (and one would 

think unenviable) privileges of sundry 

ancient county families in whose service 
Joanna had lived. 

Or else they would sit in the gloaming 

at Mrs. Levincourt’s knee and listen to her 

| tales of the brilliant life she had led in 

Florence, the gaiety, the brightness, the 

company! The balls at the Pitti and at 

the noble mansions of the Principessa della 


'| Scatola da Salsa and the dowager Countess 


Civetta, and the Russian lady, whose exact 
rank was not known, but who was supposed 
to be the wife of a hospodar. Only she 
and the hospodar did not agree, and so 


_ they lived apart ; and they met once a year 


| 
| 


in Paris, and were admirably polite to each 


| other; and the hospodaress allowed the 


a) 


hospodar several millions of roubles per 
annum to stay away from her; and she had 
a necklace of emeralds as big, very nearly, 
as pigeons’ eggs; and she smoked the very 
finest tobacco extant, and she was altogether 
a most charming person. 

These narratives, and many more, did 
Maud and Veronica greedily devour. Maud 
believed them with the same sort of good 
faith with which she threw herself into 
Aladdin, or the exquisite fancies of Undine. 
She was willing to accept the Russian lady, 
pigeons’-egg emeralds and all. 

Such people might exist, did, no doubt, 
but in a far-off way, altogether out of her 
sphere. She no more expected to meet 
such an individual hung with chains of 
barbaric splendour, and puffing forth clouds 
of incense from an amber pipe, than she 
anticipated the appearance of a geni twenty 
feet high, when she rubbed her little tur- 
quoise ring to keep it bright. 

Veronica, however, being two years older, 
and owning a different turn of mind, looked 
at matters in a much more practical light. 

“And did you go to balls nearly every 
night, mamma? And did you wear white 
dresses with short sleeves, and have flowers 
in your hair? Oh, how beautiful you must 
have looked !” 


“T was never half so handsome as thou, 
tesoro mio,”’ the fond mother would reply. 

“When I am grown up, I won’t stay at 
Shipley.” 

That was the burthen of the song, the 
moral of the story, the issue of it all, for 
Veronica. 

On the whoie the family at the vicarage 
led an isolated life, and the tone of thought 
and feeling that pervaded their home was 
very singularly at odds with the general 
notion of their neighbours as to what was 
becoming in the household of a clergyman. 

In the first place, Mr. Levincourt was 
entirely devoid of the least tincture of what 
may, without offence, be called professional 
parsonism. It ‘is by no means asserted that 
he was altogether the better for having no 
such tincture. Men are naturally and 
legitimately influenced in their outward 
bearing by the nature of their calling in 
life. The work which a man does heartily, 
earnestly, and constantly, will most as- 
suredly communicate a certain bent to his 
mind, and even a certain aspect to his 
body. But the work which a man does 
grudgingly, without thoroughness and faith, 
will be to him as irksome as an ill-fitting 
garment, and will, like such a garment, be 
laid aside and put out of sight altogether 
whensoever its wearer can get rid of it. 

People did not get intimate at the vicar- 
age. The neighbourhood was but sparsely 
peopled with families of the rank of gentle- 
folks. Without the command of some 
vehicle, visiting was out of the question. 

At first Mrs. Levincourt had gone out 
rather frequently to formal dinner-parties 
at great dull country houses, and also to 
some country houses that were not dull. 
The hosts sent their carriages for the vicar 
and his wife, ifthey lived at a great distance 
from Shipley. Or a lumbering old chaise 
was hired from the Crown at Shipley Magna, 

But gradually such intercourse dropped. 
Mrs. Levincourt was not strong. Mrs. 
Levincourt did not care for dinner-parties. 
Mrs. Levincourt had her little girl to attend 
to. The fact was, that Stella liked society, 
and she was by no means conscious of the 
surprise which her sayings and doings 
were apt to excite among the Daneshire 
magnates. But her husband was very 
thoroughly conscious of it. And, as the 
only kind of visiting they could have, 
afforded him no amusement, their life be- 
came more and more secluded. 

When the two girls were aged respec- 
tively seventeen and fifteen, Mrs. Levin- 





court died, and then Veronica returned 
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home to “take charge,” as they said, of 
her father’s house. 

Maud also came back to Shipley vicar- 
age, having “ completed her education” ; in 
other words, having learned all that they 
could teach her at the Danecester school. 

For two years, Veronica reigned mistress 
of her father’s household. Perhaps the 
burthen of the song, Veronica being nine- 
teen, had only so far changed as to run 
thus: “Now that I am grown up, I won’t 
stay at Shipley” P 

We shall see. 


CHAPTER IV. AN ACCIDENT. 


Some subtle influence—a sight, or sound, 
or smell—touched the long-drawn links of 
association in the vicar’s mind as he stood 
at his own door one February afternoon, 
and made him remember that dreary 
autumn day on which he had first seen 
Shipley. 

His thought flashed back along the past 
years, as the electric spark thrills through 
a long chain of clasping hands. 

** Poor Stella!” he said, half aloud. 

Mr. Levincourt was apt to spend a good 
deal of his available store of compassion on 
himself. But there is no more effectual 
check to the indulgence of our own failings 
and weaknesses, than the exaggerated mani- 
festation of the same defect in another. 
That which in us is only a reasonable 
and well-grounded dissatisfaction, becomes 
mere selfish unjustifiable repining in our 
neighbours. 

So long as his wife lived, therefore, Mr. 
Levincourt was shamed by her loud and 
frivolous complainings from expressing one- 
half the distaste he really felt for his life 
at Shipley-in-the-Wold, although he had 
secretly deemed his wife far less entitled to 
pity than he was, whose qualities of mind 
and refinement of education enabled him to 
understand much better what he had lost 
in being thus buried alive at Shipley. 

But Stella Levincourt, born Barletti, 
slept in St. Gildas’s graveyard, and a white 
tablet glimmering out of the gloomiest 
corner in the dark little church bore an 
inscription to her memory. And since her 
death he had occasionally felt’ much retro- 
spective sympathy with his wife. 

“ Poor Stella!’ he said again ; and, shut- 
ting the door behind him, he walked down 
the gravel pathway, passed through the 
iron wicket, crossed the paddock, and pro- 
ceeded thus through St. Gildas’s church- | 
yard towards the village. 

It was not a day to loiter in. It had 





snowed a good deal the previous night, but 
since ten o’clock that morning, a steady 
thaw had setin. The roads were deep in 
mud, whose chill penetrated the stoutest 
shoe-leather. An ice-cold dew seemed to 
exude from everything one touched, and the 
sky spread a lead-coloured canopy from 
horizon to zenith. 

Mr. Levincourt made for the school-house. 
This was a bare lath-and-plaster building, 
erected at the cost of the late vicar to serve 
as a Sunday-school. The present incum- 
bent, while adhering to its founder’s first 
intention, had found an additional use for 
the whitewashed school-room. It served, 
namely, as a place for the choir of St. Gildas 
to practise in. 

Before Mr. Levincourt’s day, the music 
at divine service in St. Gildas consisted 
solely of portions of Tate and Brady, bawled, 
or snuffed out in monotonous dissonance. 
Mr. Levincourt’s refined and critical ear 
suffered many a shock from his congrega- 
tion’s strenuously uplifted voices. He 
resolved to amend the singing, and flattered 
himself that he would find support and 
encouragement in this undertaking. But 
folks were as loath to be amended in Ship- 
ley, as in most other places: and Mr. 
Levincourt’s first attempts to teach them 
harmony, resulted in discord dire. 

By degrees he lowered his pretensions. 
He had begun with high-flown ideas of 
foreign mass-music adapted to English 
words. Then, some of the simpler composi- 
tions of our English cathedral writers wer« 
attempted. At length he resolved to be 
satisfied with Martin Luther’s Hymn, and 
Adeste Fideles, sung in parts. Things 
began to go better. The younger genera- 
tion, trained to some knowledge of music, 
became capable of succeeding in such 
modest attempts as these. Nor was it, 
indeed, from the younger generation that 
the great difficulties had arisen. 

Farmer Meggitt, and Farmer Sack, and 
other middle-aged farmers and graziers, 
could not be got to understand that it 
behoved them to be passive listeners to the 
music during service. 

“What do ye mean then, by ‘ Let us sing 
to the praise ’? Let wus,” Farmer Meggitt 
said oos, “sing! Not ‘let the little lads and 
wenches in the organ-loft, sing to the 
praise’! Parson Levincourt’s on a wrong 
tack altogether. And as to his new- 
fangled tunes—why they’re Popish: that’s 
what they are: and I don’t care who hears 
me say so!” 

The implied slight to Farmer Meggitt’s 
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vocal abilities made him very Protestant 
indeed. And the charge of Popery against 
Mr. Levincourt was supposed to be a very 
colourable and serious one, seeing that he 
had a foreign wife. 

However, Time went on in his task of 
turning “new-fangled” things into old- 
fangled. And the congregation of St. 
Gildas had long grown very proud of their 
singing. Miss Desmond had a class of 
village children to whom she taught some 
of the mysteries contained in the queer 
black-headed hieroglyphics on the musical 
staff; and the choir met to practise every 
Saturday afternoon. And on this one 
special Saturday afternoon in February, 
Mr. Levincourt having floundered through 
the thick mud of the lane, arrived at the 
school-house door, turned the handle, and 
walked in, when the practising was just 
over. 

The children were making ready to troop 
out. Some of the little boys, uneasy under the 
stern glance of Mr. Mugworthy, the parish 
clerk, still sat on the wooden benches, from 
which their corduroy-clad legs dangled and 
swung, as unrestingly as the pendulum of 
the big white-faced clock that ticked away 
the hours above the door. 

At a little deal-cased harmonium sat 
Herbert Snowe, the son of a rich Dane- 
cester banker. This young gentleman had 
been educated in Germany, where he had 
caught a taste for music. His dilettanteism 
was strong enough to induce him to make 
the journey from Danecester nearly every 
week, in order to supply, at the Saturday 
rehearsals, the place of the professional 
organist, who was only engaged to come 
to Shipley for the Sunday services. 

Not far from him, stood Mr. Plew, 
the village doctor, talking to the vicar’s 
daughter. Mr. Plew had the meekest and 
weakest of high tenor voices, and gave the 
choir the benefit of his assistance whenever 
his professional avocations would permit 
him to do so. 

Then, there were Kitty and Cissy Meg- 
gitt, with their governess, Miss Turtle. 
Mrs. Meggitt was of an aspiring nature, 
and had prevailed on her husband to en- 
gage a “real lady” to teach her girls 
manners. Farmer Meggitt paid the “real 
lady” five-and-twenty pounds per annum, 
and he thought in his heart that it was an 
exorbitantly high price for the article. 

Then, there were Captain and Mrs. Shear- 
down, of Lowater House. They did not 
sing; but they had come to fetch their 
son, Master Bobby Sheardown, who sat 





on a high school-bench among the “tre- 
bles.” 

Lastly, there was Maud Desmond. 

“Good evening,” said the vicar, walking 
into the room. 

Immediately there was a shuffling and 
scraping of feet. Every boy slid down 
from his bench, and drew each one a hob- 
nailed boot noisily over the bare floor in 
homage, raising at the same time a bunch 
of sunburnt knuckles to his forehead. The 
little girls ducked down convulsively, the 
smaller ones assisting themselves to rise 
again with an odd struggling movement of 
the elbow. 

This was the ceremony of salutation to a 
superior among the rustic youth of Shipley. 

‘How have you been getting on, Her- 
bert ?” said Mr. Levincourt. “How do 
you do, Mrs. Sheardown? Captain, when 
I saw that the West Daneshire were to 
meet at Hammick, I scarcely expected to 
have the pleasure of seeing you this even- 
ing !” 

“No; I didn’t hunt to-day,” answered 
the captain. 

Captain Sheardown was a broad-shoul- 
dered man of some five-and-fifty years of 
age. His bluff face was fringed with white 
whiskers. His eyes were surrounded by a 
network of fine lines, that looked as though 
they had been graven on the firm skin by 
an etching-needle, and he generally stood 
with his legs somewhat wide apart, as one 
who is balancing himself on an unsteady 
surface. 

The gentlemen gathered together into a 
knot by themselves while they waited for 
the ladies to put on their warm shawls and 
cloaks. 

“T wonder what sort of a run they had 
with the West Daneshire ?’’ said Herbert 
Snowe. 

*‘T heard, sir, as there were a accident 
on the field,” said Mr. Mugworthy, who 
had edged himsclf near to the group of 
gentlemen. 

“An accident!’ repeated the 
“* What was it ? Nothing serious, I trust ?”’ 

“No, sir; from what I can reap out of 
the rumour of the boy, Sack, it warn’t a 
Jemmy Sack, he 
seen it, sir. It happened close up by his 
father’s farm.”’ 

“ Sack’s farm, eh ?” said Captain Shear- 
down. “ Why that’s at Haymoor !” 

“Well, sir, it is: rejoined Mr. Mug- 
worthy, after a moment’s pause, as though 
he had been casting about in his mind for 
some reasonable means of contradicting 


vicar. 


very serious accident. 
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the statement,- but finding none, was re- 
solved to be candid, and make a clean 
breast of it. “It is, sir, at Haymoor, is 
Sack’s farm. I can’t say no otherways.” 

“Whew!” whistled the captain. ‘“‘ Who'd 
have thought of a fox out of the Hammick 
cover, making for Haymoor! With the 
wind as it is, too—and as it has been all 
day.” 

Why shouldn’t he ?”’ asked Herbert 
Snowe, whose foreign education had left 
him lamentably ignorant on certain matters 
of which Captain Sheardown conceived 
that an English gentleman ought to know 
a good deal. 

“Why shouldn’t he?” echoed the cap- 
tain, screwing up his eyes and mouth into 
an expression of comical vexation, and 
thereby deepening the finely-graven lines 
before mentioned. ‘‘ Why shouldn’t he ? 
Bless my soul, Herbert! Because a fox 
going from Hammick to Haymoor to-day, 
must have run straight up wind the 
whole time! That’s why. Why shouldn’t 
he? Tshah!” 

“A dog-fox, sir,” put in Mugworthy, 
solemnly, “‘ will sometimes run up wind at 
this time of year when he’s agoing home, 
sir.” 

“Well, well,” said the vicar, with the 
slightest possible air of contempt for the 
whole subject: “we will suppose that this 
was a Haymoor fox, who had been visiting 
his relations at Hammick. But about the 
accident, Mugworthy ?” 

“ Jemmy Sack, he seen it, sir. Come up 
here, Jemmy, and tell his reverence about 
the gentleman as was precipitated off of 
his horse alongside of the five-acre field.”’ 

Jemmy Sack, a lank lad of thirteen, 
came and stood before the vicar, and with 
many writhings, and in agonies of bashful- 
ness, delivered himself of his story. 

The story simply amounted to his having 
seen a gentleman flung from his horse with 
a good deal of violence. The others had 
ridden on, either not seeing or not heed- 
ing. After a while the gentleman’s ser- 
vant had galloped up to his assistance. 
The gentleman had risen and mounted 
again: but not the same horse. He took 
the beast that his servant had been riding, 
and sent the groom away with the animal 
that had thrown him. The gentleman had 
then ridden after the rest of the hunt 
towards Upper Haymoor. 

“Ah! Well, there was not much harm 
done, I’m happy to find. If the gentleman 
went on following the hounds, he could not 
have been much hurt,” said the vicar. 





“You didn’t know the gentleman by 
sight, Jemmy, did you ?”’ 

Jemmy did not know the gentleman’s 
name ; but he knowed that he was a staying 
at the Crown Inn, Shipley Magna, and that 
he had four horses in the stables there, 
and that the people said as he was a 
friend of Lord George Segrave’s, him as 
had taken Hammick Lodge for the hunting 
season. And Jemmy, becoming accustomed 
to the sound of his own voice addressing | 
gentlefolks, and finding himself listened | 
to, began to grow loquacious, and to volun- | 
teer his opinion that the gentleman had | 
a-got a oogly spill, for he turned welly 
green, and seemed all queer in his head | 
like. But he was a good plucked ’un, for 
he would go on a-horseback again, and he 
(Jemmy) had run nigh enough to hear him 
a-cussin’ and a-swearin’ at the groom like 
foon. 

In fact so loquacious and graphic in his 
narrative did Jemmy become, that Mug- 
worthy peremptorily ordered him to hold 
his tongue, and begone, with the other lads. 

The boys shuffled out, glad to be re- 
leased, and were presently heard whooping 
down the lane after the manner of their 
kind. 





AS THE CROW FLIES. 
DUE EAST. NORWICH TO CROMER. 


NorwiIcu originally rose out of the decay of 
the adjacent Roman station, and in early ages 
became a fishing town of such importance, 
that in Edward the Confessor’s time it boasted 
one thousand three hundred and twenty bur- 
gesses, and twenty-five churches. The place 
was roughly handled by the Conqueror, who 
hated opposition from Saxon boors who did 
not know what was good for them. When he 
levied his contribution, the twenty-five ori- 
ginal churches had grown to fifty-four. In 
1122, Henry the First kept royal Christmas 
in the Norfolk capital, and pleased with him- 
self and the world, endowed Norwich with 
a franchise equal to that of London. About 
this time Jews began to settle in Norwich; | 
but the wealth and heresy of the bearded 
men ‘of the wandering foot and weary eye,” 
alarmed the bigotted monks, and the sus- 
picious citizens, and the populace, roused by 
the story of a Christian child having been 
crucified by the Jews, at their Paschal, a hor- 
rible massacre ensued. In the same reign a 
colony of Flemings brought a blessing to the 
hospitable city that opened its arms to them. 
They introduced woollen manufactures into the 
city, and getting their long wool spun at a vil- 
lage called Worsted, about nine miles north of 
Norwich, drew from the place a name for their 
goods there prepared. Norwich has ever since 
remained a great mart for crape, bombazine, | 
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and horse-hair cloth. Blomefield, the Norfolk 
historian, records that in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth the yearly sale of Norwich stuffs alone 
amounted to two hundred thousand pounds, 
and of stockings to sixty thousand pounds. In 
1770, Arthur Young (who by-the-by was here 
burnt in effigy) represents the anaiogous 
amount at one million two hundred thousand 
pounds. 

Many of our kings and queens visited this 
city, generally when on their way as pilgrims 
to Walsingham. 

There is a Paston letter extant which records 
some particulars of the visit of Henry the 
Sixth. William Paston, writing from Sheen, 
in 1473, writes that the king was just setting 
out for Norwich. ‘‘ He will be there,” he says, 
‘‘on Palm Sunday even, and so tarry there all 
Easter, and then to Walsingham ; wherefore ye 
had need warn William Gognez and his fellows 
to purvey them of wine enough, for every man 
beareth me in hand that the town shall be 
drunk dry as York was when the king was there; 
and all the best-looking gentlewomen were to 
be assembled, for my Lord hath made great 
boast of the fayre and good gentlewomen of 
the country, and so the king said he would see 
them sure.” An earlier letter of the same col- 
lection incidentally mentions that as much 
victuals could be bought at Norwich for one 
penny, as at Calais for fifteenpence, and ‘‘a 
pye of Wymondham” to boot. 

Mousehold Heath, to the east of Norwich, is 
a practising ground for riflemen now, as it 
was for archers when Kett, the tanner, sat in 
royal state under the Gospel Oak. It was 
here that Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
came out to preach to the fierce insurgents who 
built on the heath rude huts made of boughs 
and sods of turf. On the same height dwelt 
Howard, Earl of Surrey, and Queen Eliza- 
beth, when at Norwich, visited his mansion. 

In the church of St. Peter, Mancroft, whose 
lofty tower overhangs the market-place, lies a 
great Norwich worthy, Sir Thomas Browne, 
the author of those strange but delightful 
books, Religio Medici, Urn Burial, and The 
Garden of Cyrus. His life, written by Dr. 
Johnson in 1756, first recalled public atten- 
tion to this learned physician of Charles the 
Second’s time, of whom his editor said: ‘‘ There 
is no science in which he does not discover 
some skill, and scarce any kind of know- 
ledge, profane or sacred, abstruse or elegant, 
which he does not appear to have cultivated 
with success.” 

The crow cannot leave Norwich without re- 
membering that Bishop Corbet lies in the 
cathedral. ‘* Where be his gibes now?” ‘This 
jovial, jocular prelate, now so —_ at the 
upper end of the choir, was chaplain to King 
James the First, who, in 1627, made him Dean 
of Christchurch, where he wrote those lines on 
Great Tom, which end with 
And fom we are grieved to see thee thumpt and 

anged, 
We'll all be glad, Great Tom, to see thee hanged. 

Bishop Corbet (the son of a gardener) was 





fond of a joke, and never too careful of his 
own dignity. Once, on a market-day, a ballad 
singer complaining to him of want of custom, 
Corbet put on the man’s leather jacket, and 
being a handsome person with a clear, full 
voice, soon sold off the man’s songs. Once, 
when he was confirming, and the country people 
pressed on him, he shouted to them, ‘ Bear 
off there, or I'll confirm you with my staff!” 
It is said that he and his chaplain, Dr. Lush- 
ington, used to sometimes visit the wine-cellar. 
Then Corbet would throw off his e —— 
hood and cry, ‘‘ Lie there, doctor,” then his 
gown, with ‘Lie there, bishop.” Then the 
toasts went round: ‘‘ Here’s to thee, Corbet,” 
‘* Here’s to thee, Lushington.” 

At Walsingham the crow, though bound for 
Cromer, alights for a survey, the quiet town 
at the foot of the wooded slope having been 
the great centre of medieval pilgrimages, and 
more celebrated even than Becket’s tomb at 
Canterbury. Erasmus came here, when he 
was professor at Cambridge, sneering safely 
under the shadow of his hood. He calls it, 
in his Colloquies, ‘‘ the most celebrated place 
throughout all England, situated at the 
extreme coast of England, on the north- 
west (north-east), at about three miles dis- 
tance from the sea.” He goes on to say that 
the glitter of gold and jewels at the shrine 
‘“‘made it resemble the seat of the gods.” 
Nor does he forget a gibe or two on the monks 
in his sly way, when he mentions “the un- 
doubted milk of the Virgin,” which had been 
brought from Constantinople, and looked like 
chalk, or the dried white of eggs ; and the frag- 
ments of the true cross, which were so numerous 
in Europe, that if put together they would load 
an East India ship. Great, too, was his quiet 
enjoyment of the fact that the Walsingham 
monks mistook a Greek inscription for Hebrew. 
He also listened complacently to his monkish 
guide, who took him to the old gate-house, 
still standing, and told him the miracle that had 
happened there, when, in 1314, Sir Raaf Boute- 
tourt, a Norfolk knight, being hotly pursued 
by an enemy, prayed Our Lady for deliver- 
ance, and was instantly projected, horse, 
armour, and all, through a wicket only an ell 
high and three-quarters broad ; the best proof 
of the miracle being that a brass commemo- 
rating the event was to be seen nailed to the 
gate. 

Many,of our kings came to Walsingham with 
cocked hat and sandled shoon, with wallets at 
their side, and calibashes hanging from their 
staves. Henry the Third was there in 1248; 
Edward the First twice—1280, 1296 ; Edward 
the Second and Edward the Third also visited 
the shrine, and in the reign of the lattermonarch 
David Bruce, King of Scotland, and twenty of 
his knights, obtained a safe conduct to come 
hither from the wardens of the marches. Henry 
the Sixth was the next king to seek the Norfolk 
shrine; Henry the Seventh, too, after keeping 
his Christmas at Norwich, visited Our Lady’s 
Church at Walsingham, and made his prayers 
and vows for help and deliverance. When the 
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battle of Stoke ended the wars of the Roses, 
and Lambert Simnel fell into his hands, the 
king, after offering supplications and thanks- 
givings at Lincoln, sent his banner to be offered 
to Our Lady of Walsingham, who had: gra- 
ciously answered his prayers for victory. He 
gave also, at the same time, an image of silver 
gilt. Henry’s burly son inherited the respect of 
his subtle father for the Norfolk shrine, for in 
the second year of his reign the young king 
walked from Barsham, two pebbly miles off, 
barefoot, to the sacred shrine, and there hung 
a chain of gold and jewels round the neck of the 
holy doll, which, years after, was derisively 
burnt at Chelsea. At the time of the suppres- 
sion, Cromwell and King Henry’s searchers set 
their faces like flints against this shrine, issuing 
nineteen articles of inquiry, and pressing cruelly 
hard these two special bitter questions : 

‘‘ Whether Our Lady hath done so many 
miracles nowe of late, as it was said she did 
when there was more offerings made unto her? 

‘¢ Whether Our Lady’s milke be liquid or no, 
and whether the former sexton could not tes- 
tify that he had renewed the milk when it was 
like to be dried up ?” 

Fragments of the ancient ecclesiastical gran- 
deur are still strewn about this Norfolk town. 
Close by the ‘‘ Common Place” there is an old 
domed conduit, with bricked-up niches and the 
stump of a broken cross; and not far from the 
station, built up among stables and low sheds, 
there are remains of the stately house of Fran- 
ciscan or Grey Friars, founded in 1346 by 
Elizabeth de Burgo, Countess of Clare. 

One side dart to Lynn, not because of its old 
flint-chequered town-hall, or its venerable Grey 
Friars’ tower, nor for the Chapel of Our Lady 
on the Mount, nor for the cup and sword King 
John gave to the faithful town, dear to his 
heart, but for the sake of a deeper and a more 
tragic memory. In one of the finest poems of 
that gentle lover of his kind, Tom Hood, it will 
be remembered that Eugene Aram, after the 
crime in the cave by the river-side at Knares- 
borough, became usher at a school in Picca- 
dilly, and afterwards at one at Lynn, held in 
an ancient chapel near St. Margaret’s, the site 
of which is now used as a meat market. Here, 
while the bright-faced children leaped like 
‘¢ troutiets in a pool,” brooded, 

Apart from all, 
A melancholy man, 


till that dreadful day came when 


Two stern-faced men set out from Lynn, 
Through the cold and heavy mist, 

And Eugene Aram walk’d between 
With gyves upon his wrists. 


The crow, scenting the sea air and sea free- 
dom, strikes now with fleeter wings for Cromer, 
where the greedy sea is at its old work, its last 
bite being a mouthful of twelve acres at once, 
on a January day in 1825. In the present 
generation twenty houses have given way on 
these cliffs. The jetty went in 1820, and a 
second one in 1835 ; the shore bath-house was 
washed off in 1836, and every year the inhabit- 





ants have to sullenly fall back before the in- 
vading waves that here roll in, unimpeded, the 
whole way from Spitzbergen. Even the light- 
house has had to retreat from its old enemy 
two hundred and eighty yards, which is a great 
concession for a lighthouse, which is always of 
conservative tendencies. Forty years the geo- 
logists give Cromer, and the all-devouring Ger- 
man Ocean is to roll over its conquered oppo- 
nent, and the bay of ‘‘ The Devil’s Throat” is 
to roar no more threats at the defiant fisher- 
men. In the mean time, let the Cromer fisher- 
men unload their tiles and coals, and smoke 
their pipes in peace ; at all events they have one 
thing to boast of, and that is, Roger Bacon, the 
rugged old mariner who discovered Iceland, 
and took young James of Scotland prisoner off 
Flamborough Head, was one of them. If Cro- 
mer goes-under, as crokers threaten, it will only 
share the fate of those antediluvian forests, full 
of elephants’ teeth and deers’ antlers, that are 
found in the cliffs close by at Welybourne and 
Mundesley. The soil of the present was ground 
out of the fossils of the past. 


And now with one quick glance across the | 
sea, that flashes in the sunlight, the crow turns | 
tail and bears straight, steady, and undeviating | 


for his old perch on the black, gold-tipped 


mountain dome of St. Paul’s, his next flight | 


being to the sea southward. 





A TRUE STORY OF PRESIDENT 
LINCOLN. 





During the summer of the most disastrous 
and doubtful year of the late American war, 


the colonel of a New Hampshire Regiment lay | 


for some weeks extremely ill of camp fever, 


near Hampton Roads, in Virginia. Hearing of 


his.critical condition, his wife left her northern 


home, and, after much difficulty, made her way | 
Her cheerful presence and | 
careful nursing so far restored him, that he | 
was in a short time able to be transferred to | 


to his bedside. 


Washington 

In the Potomac River, the steamer in which 
the invalid officer, Colonel Scott, and his wife 
had taken passage, was sunk, in a collision with 
a larger vessel, in the night time. The crew and 


nearly all the soldiers on board were rescued, or | 


saved themselves ; but amid the horrible con- 
fusion of the scene, Colonel Scott became sepa- 


rated from his wife, and she was lost. The co- || 
lonel was picked up in the water by the crew of | 
the larger steamer, and under his direction every | 
effort was made to discover his wife, or rather | 
her body, for all hope of finding her alive was 


soon abandoned. ‘The sad search was fruit- 
less ; it was resumed in the morning, the people 
along the shore, humane Confederates, lending 


their aid. But the grey, sullen river refused | 


to give up its dead, and the young officer, half 
frantic with grief, was compelled to go on to 
Washington. Within a week, however, he 
received word from below that the body of the 
lady had been washed on shore—that those 
good country people, generous foes, had se- 
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cured it, cared for it, and were keeping it for 
him. 

It happened that just at that time impera- 
tive orders were issued from the War Depart- 
ment, prohibiting all intercourse with the 
peninsula—a necessary precaution against the 
premature disclosure of important military 
plans. So it was with some misgivings that 
Colonel Scott applied to Mr. Secretary Stanton 
for leave to return to Virginia, on his melan- 
choly duty. 

‘‘ Impossible, colonel,” replied Mr. Stanton, 
firmly ; ‘‘no one can have leave to go down 
the river, at this time, on any private mission 
whatever. Our present exigencies demand the 
most stringent regulations; and I hope I need 
not say to you that no merely personal consi- 
derations should be allowed to interfere with 
great national interests. Your case is a sad 
one ; but this is a critical, perilous, cruel time. 
‘The dead must bury the dead.’” 

The colonel would have entreated, but the 
busy secretary cut him short with another 
‘“‘ impossible,” from which there was absolutely 
no appeal. He went forth from the presence, 
and returned to his hotel, quite overwhelmed. 

Fortunately, he was that afternoon visited 
by a friend, to whom he told the story of his 
unsuccessful application and sad perplexity, 
and who immediately exclaimed, ‘“* Why not 
apply to the president?” = _ 

The colonel had but little hope, but acknow- 
ledging that the plan was worth trying, drove 
with his friend to the White House. 

They were too late. It was Saturday even- 
ing, and Mr. Lincoln had gone to spend 
Sunday at Soldier’s Rest, his summer retreat. 
This was but a few miles from town, and the 
colonel’s indomitable friend proposed that they 
should follow him out, and they went. 

There was then a popular belief that all the 
wronged, the troubled, and suffering could find 
a refuge in “Father Abraham’s” capacious 
bosom; a belief that was not far out of the 
way. Yet there were times when overburdened, 
wearied, tortured, the patriarch longed to clear 
that asylum of its forlorn inmates, to bolt and 
bar and double-lock it against the world ; times 
when life became too hard and perplexing for 
his genial, honest nature, too serious and tragic 
and rascally a thing by half. 

It happened, unluckily, that the poor colonel 
and his friend found the president in one of 
his most despondent and disgusted moods. He 
was in his little private parlour, alone in the 
gloaming. He was lounging loosely in a large 
rocking-chair, jutting over it in all directions. 
His slippered feet were exalted, his rough head 
was thrown back, his long throat bare—he was 
in his shirt-sleeves! Yes, dear, fastidious 
English reader, it was genuine Yankee abandon, 
—make the most of it! 

He turned upon his visitors a look of almost 
savage inquiry. There was indeed, in his usually 
pleasant eyes, a wild, angry gleam ; a something 
like the glare of a worried animal at bay. 

Colonel Scott proceeded very modestly to 
tell his story ; but the president interrupted 





him, to say brusquely, ‘Go to Stanton ; this 
is his busifess.” 

‘“T have been to him, Mr. President, and 
he will do nothing for me.” 

‘* You have been to him, and got your 
answer, and still presume to come to me! 
Am I to have no rest? no privacy? Must I 
be dogged to my last fastnesses and worried to 
death by inches? Mr. Stanton has done just 
right. He knows what he is about. Your 
demands are unreasonable, sir.” 

“* But, Mr. Lincoln, I thought you would 
feel for me.” 

** Feel for you! Good God! I have to feel 
for five hundred thousand more unfortunate 
than you. We are at war, sir: don’t you know 
we are at war? Sorrow is the lot of all; bear 
your share like a man and a soldier.” 

‘I try to, Mr. President, but it seems hard. 
My devoted wife lost her life for coming to 
nurse me, in my sickness, and I cannot even 
take her body home to my children.” 

‘¢ Well, she ought not to have come down to 
the army. She should have stayed at home. 
That is the place for women. But if they wi// 
go tearing about the country, in such times as 
these, and running into all sorts of danger, 
they must take the consequences! Not but 
that I am sorry for you, colonel. As for your 
wife, she’s at rest, and I wish I were.” 

Saying this, the president leaned back wearily 
in his chair, and closed his eyes, not noticing, 
except by a slight wave of his hand, the de- 
parture of his visitors. 

I am not ashamed to confess that my hero 
tossed restlessly that night, upon a pillow wet 
with manly tears, that he was desperate and 
resentful, utterly unresigned to the decrees of 
Providence and the War Department, and that 
he thought Abraham Lincoln as hard as he 
was ugly, and as inhumane as he was ungainly. 

Toward morning he fell asleep, and slept 
late. Before he was fully dressed, there came 
a quick knock at the door of his chamber, and 
he opened to President Lincoln ! 

The good man came forward, pale and eager, 
tears glistening in his eyes, and grasped the 
colonel’s hand, saying, ‘ I treated you brutally 
last night. LIask your pardon. I was utterly 
tired out, badgered to death. I generally 
become about as savage as a wild cat by 
Saturday night, drained dry of the ‘ milk of 
human kindness.’ I must have seemed to you 
the very gorilla the rebels paint me. I was 
sorry enough for it, when you were gone. J 
could not sleep a moment last night, so 1 thought 
I'd drive into town, in the cool of the morning, 
and make it all right. Fortunately, [ had little 
difficulty in finding you.” 

‘This is very good of you, Mr. President,” 
said the colonel, deeply moved. 

‘‘No it isn’t; but that was very Jad of me, 
last night. I never should have forgiven 
myself, if I had let that piece of ugly work 
stand. That was a noble wife of yours, 
colonel! You were a happy man to have such 
a noble woman to love you; and you must bea 
good fellow, or such a woman would never 
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have risked so much for you. And what grand 
women there are in these times, colonel! 
What angels of devotion and mercy, and how 
brave and plucky!—going everywhere at the 
call of duty, facing every danger! I tell you, 
if it were not for the women, we should all go 
to the devil, and should deserve to. They are 
the salvation of the nation. Now, come, 
colonel ; my carriage is at the door. I'll drive 
you to the War Department, and we'll see 
Stanton about this matter.” 

Even at that early hour, they found the 
secretary at his post. The president pleaded 
the case of Colonel Scott, and not only re- 
quested that leave of absence should be given 
him, but that a steamer should be sent down 
the river, expressly to bring up the body of his 
wife. ‘* Humanity, Mr. Stanton,” said the 
good president, his homely face transfigured 
with the glow of earnest tender feeling, ‘‘ hu- 
manity should overrule considerations of policy, 
and even military necessity, in matters like this.” 

The secretary was touched, and he said some- 
thing of his regret at not having felt himself at 
liberty to grant Colonel Scott’s request in the 
first place. 

‘*No, no, Mr. Stanton,” said the president, 
‘“‘ you did right in adhering to your own rules ; 
you are the right man for this place. If we had 
such a soft-hearted old fool as I here, there 
would be no rules or regulations that the army 
or the country could depend upon. But this is a 
peculiar case. Only think of that poor woman !” 

Of course, the ‘ impossible” was accom- 
plished. 

To the surprise of the colonel, the president 
insisted on driving him to the navy yard, to 
see that the secretary's order was carried out 
immediately ; seeming to have a nervous fear 
that some obstacle might be thrown in the 
way of the pious expedition. He waited at 
the landing till all was ready, then charged the 
officers of the steamer to give every attention 
and assistance to his ‘‘ friend, Colonel Scott.” 
With him he shook hands warmly at parting, 
saying, ‘‘God bless you, my dear fellow! I 
hope you will have no more trouble in this sad 
affair—and, colonel, try to forget last night.” 

Away up in a New Hampshire churchyard 
there is a certain grave carefully watched and 
tended by faithful love. But every April time 
the violets on that mound speak not alone of 
the womanly sweetness and devotion of her 
who sleeps below—they are tender and tearful 
with the memory of the murdered president. 


LOOKING BACK. 


Tuts is the old farm-house 
With its deep, rose-tangled porch, 
Where hover and rise white butterflies, 
And honey-bees hold debauch. 
Oh, many a time and oft 
In the dear familiar croft, 
With a lifted eye to the summer sky 
I have followed the lark aloft! 

And my heart, my heart, flies back 
On the dead years’ shadowy track, 
And now in the lane, on a loaded wain, 
I'm a happy and hot little boy again! 





Just such a windless noon 
As this, in a buried June, 
When the scented hay in the meadows lay, 
And the thrushes were all in tune, 
On the staggering load I, exultant, rode, 
And the red-faced waggoner “ wey’d” and “ woa’d” 
Long ago in a buried June ! 
Days when to breathe was bliss, 
Perfect, and pure, and strong ; 
No pulse of the heart amiss, 
© beat of the brain-work wrong : 
When care was a word, and love an absurd 
Fabrication of story and song. 
Is it so long ago, 
This life of colour and light ? 
Will it not show some after-glow 
Ere the day dips into the night ? 
O youth, have ye left me quite? 
O years, have ye dimmed my sight? 
Lo, the light is shade, and the colours fade, 
And the day dips into the night. 





HAPPY JACK. 


“Why are you called Happy Jack?” 
I inquired of a very worthy man of my 
acquaintance; a man of the people; a 
man in a fustian jacket; with good thick 
substantial shoes on his feet, a wide-awake 
on his head, a blackthern walking-stick 
in his hand, a wallet at his back, and a 
short black pipe in his mouth. He slowly 
removed his pipe to answer me. 

“ The people all calls me Happy Jack,” 
he said. “ It seems to please them, and 
doesn’t do me any harm. But my name, 
as you may have perhaps heerd, is not 
Jack, but Giles; and a very good name 
too. But Jack somehow or other stands to 
being honest and handy; and that’s why 
they call sailors Jacks, I suppose. And a 
Jack-of-all-Trades means a clever chap as 
can turn his hand to anything. And when 
people calls me Happy Jack, I suppose 
they mean it as a compliment. And as the 
world goes, I am happy enough. Anyhow 
I never complain. I make a pretty fair 
living; and I don’t mind telling you, that 
I’ve laid by a little bit of money in the 
savings bank, and shan’t come upon the 
union if I grow ever so old and worn out. 
The secrets of my happiness are a good 
wife, a good appetite, a good conscience, 
and a business as I likes and sticks to; 
and which, if I were proud, which | 
ain’t, I might call a perfession. I would 
not change it for ne’er another business in 
the world.” 

Hereupon he put his pipe into his mouth 
again, drew several whiffs, and meditated. 

I knew Giles’s business well enough, 
and knew also that he took a pleasure in 
it; as I took a pleasure sometimes in hear- 
ing him talk about it. Giles, whom I shall 


| call Happy Jack, as more descriptive of 
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his character than his legal and baptismal 
cognomen, was a wandering herbalist, or 
gatherer of simples, and somewhat of a 
physician in his humble fashion among the 
poorer order of farm-labourers and cot- 
tagers. He was a diligent student of 


| botany, the botany of the meadow, the 


garden, and the road-side; with Nature for 


| his first great teacher, and old Nicholas 


Culpeper, student in physic and astrology, 


| for his guide and universal referee. 


An ancient edition of Culpeper, entitled 
The Complete Herbal [with nearly four 
hundred medicines made from English 


| herbs, physically applied to the cure of all 


disorders incident to man, with rules for 
also directions for 


“And he spake of trees, 
from the cedar tree that is in Lebanon, 
even unto the hyssop that springeth out of 
the wall” ] was the constant companion 
of Jack’s wanderings. A well-thumbed, 


| greasy, time-stained, dog’s-eared book it 


was; and annotated by hundreds of marks, 


| not illegible to Jack, though looking very 


like Egyptian hieroglyphics to all eyes but 
his own. In the pursuit of herbs, such 
as the herbalists sell in most of the great 
towns and cities of England; which the 
homeeopathic chemists will sometimes pur- 
chase, to revend in infinitesimal doses; 
which hospitals require for the purposes 
of plasters and poultices; and which poor 
women of the old school, though young 


| perhaps in years, are fond of using as 


infallible nostrums for their own ailments, 
and those of their husbands and children, 


| Jack made regular circuits into the mid- 


eastern, and western 
counties of England; from Margate to 
the Land’s End in one direction, and 
from Warwick to Southampton and Ports- 
mouth in another. A sturdy man he was, 
about sixty years of age, though as hale 
and hearty as if he had been but forty, and 
with an appetite, never very small, that 
had been kept large by fresh air, daily 
exercise, and a mind at ease. He was an 
educated man in every thing except the 
education of books, the great Culpeper 
alone excepted; and able to discourse on 
many things hidden from the philosophy 
of people who, had they been brought into 
juxtaposition with him, might have con- 
sidered themselves to be very much his 
superiors. 

“What simples are most in request, now- 
a-days P” I inquired of him. 


land, southern, 





“ Well, I can’t say exactly,” he replied ; 
“ but I think there has of late been more call 
for henbane, deadly nightshade, and briony, 
than there used to be. The homopopathic 
doctors’’»— so he called them — “ makes 
great use of all these herbs, and so does 
the other doctors too, I believe. Mighty 
useful herbs they be, every one on ’em.” 

“* All poisons ?”’ I said. 

“ Pisons!”’ he said, emphatically. I knew 
he would take exception to the word, and 
used it of malice prepense. ‘“ Pisons!” 
he repeated. ‘‘ There are no pisons in the 
world, and everything is a pison if you 
don’t know how to use it. Beef is pison, 
if you eat nothing else for breakfast, dinner, 
and supper; and bread is pison, and taters 
uncommon pisonous. Henbane is pison, 
ne’er a doubt, if you swallow an improper 
dose of it; and so is deadly nightshade, 
it has a flower uncommon like the flower 
of the tater; and white briony, one of the 
prettiest and handsomest things as grows, 
with fingers as fine as a lady’s, has a root 
as well as a berry, as is good for more ail- 
ments than I can count on my ten fingers. 
Pisons! Look here!” he said, stretching 
his hand towards the meadows and the 
woods beyond them, “ there’s not a herb, 
or flower, or weed, if there be anything as 
grows as deserves to be called a weed, that 
you could pluck in a long summer’s day, 
as is not good for summut or other. Only 
men, as a ‘Tale, are so ignorant! The very 
dogs and cats knows better than some 
men; and when they are unwell after 
eatin’ too much stuff as is not good for 
"em, they goes to the herbs appointed for 
‘em by God Almighty, and eats ’em, to 
purge out the ill- humours. And the rooks 
and the crows too, after they have gorged 
‘emselves with worms and grubs, knows 
where to go for physic, and eats nettle 
seeds. They can’t afford to pay doctors, 
and they doctors ’emselves, as men might 
do, if they looked into Culpeper as much 
as they ought. I don’t like to hear the 
plants and herbs called pisons and weeds. 
There’s no such thing as a real pison. 
Milk is pison if, instead of drinking it, you 
cuts a vein open and pours a drop or two 
in. Some herbs are pison out’ardly, and 
some are pison in’ardly. But not one as 
grows, I don’t care what the doctors say, 
is pisonous in itself, if you knows how to 
use it, and the right quantity to take. 
Pisons indeed! I don’t believe, wise as 
people think ’emselves in our day, wi’ their 
steam engines and electric telegraphs, and 


| all the rest of the new-fangled contrivances 
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that we hear on every day of our lives, 
that we have found out half the virtues of 
the plants; no, nor a tenth part of ’em. 
It’s my belief that Nebuchadnezzar, when 
he ate grass, took a physic as was good for 
him, and that there is a great deal more 
virtue in grass than the world knows on, 
with all its wisdom. For of all ‘ herbs,’ is 
not grass called in Scripture the herb of the 
field, as if it was, which I sometimes think 
it is, the best as well as the commonest of 
all the herbs? I’ve many a time wished, 
when I’ve seen a dog a eatin’ on it, as I 
could ax him what he was a doin’ it for. 
Of course I can ax the dog the question, 
but by wuss luck I can’t get his answer. 
The only fault in old Culpeper as ever I 
could find is, as he says nothing about 
grass. If I was a scholard and could write 
as well as him, or only half as well for the 
matter of that, I'd write about grass my- 
self. I knows, because I’ve tried, that 
what the people calls mountain-grass is a 
certain cure for the rheumatics, that is to 
say, the tea or broth made of it by boiling, 
And it’s my opinion that there isn’t any 
kind of grass as isn’t good for man as well 
as beast, only, as I said before, men are, for 
the most part, such fools, and has to be 
taught what the beasts knows without 
teaching.” 

“Have you any particular favourite of 
your own among the simples you gather ?” 
[ inquired; “any one more valuable than 
the rest in your opinion, and of a greater 
benefit to mankind ?” 

“Well, I dunno! I can’t tell. So many 
on ’em ‘deserve honourable mention,’ as 
they used to say of things sent to the 
Great Exhibition, that I can’t fix upon any 
one in particular. Now, there’s poppy, for 
instance. What a blessing poppy is, let 
alone its juice in the shape of lodnum and 
opium, which brings the blessed sleep to 
the weary eyes and brains of many a sick 
man and woman as couldn’t get a wink 
without it; but as a relief to swelling and 
inflammation of every kind. There’s the 
common field poppy, now,” and Jack (we 
were walking along the road as we dis- 
coursed) stooped to gather one as he spoke, 
““which some folks calls the corn-rose, is 
good for more things than causing sleep. 
Hear what old Culpeper says about it. I 
have it all by heart. ‘The wild poppy, or 
corn-rose, is good to prevent the falling 
sickness. The syrup made with the 
flowers is with good effect given to those 
that have the pleurisy; and the dried 
flowers also, either boiled in water, or 





made into powder, and drank, either in the 
distilled water of them, or some other || 
drink, worketh the like effect. The dis- | 
tilled water of the flowers is held to be of 
much good use against surfeits, being | 
drank evening and morning. It is more || 
cooling than any of the other poppies, 
and effectual in hot agues, frenzies, and 
other inflammations, inward or outward.’ 
Ah!” added Jack, in corroboration of what | 
his great master had said, “ poppy’s quite 
as good in its way as the corn that it | 
grows among; though the farmers doesn’t 
know it. Then, again, there’s chickweed | 
and grunsel, that the London people take 
such mighty cart-loads of every week to | 
feed their singing birds, but which are 
quite as good for men and women as for 
goldfinches and canaries.” | 
I suppose that I looked doubtful on this 
point, for Jack went on with renewed || 
earnestness: “TI tell you chickweed and 
grunsel is good for many kinds of sick- 
ness. I knows it, and Culpeper says it ; 
and surely he knowed. ,‘ Chickweed,’ he | 
says, ‘is a fine, soft, pleasing herb, born | 
under the dominion of the moon.’” 
‘Why of the moon ?” I inquired. 
“Every plant as grows,” said Jack, | 
with as much gravity as a judge when 
laying down the law, “grows under the | 
influence of the sun, or the moon, or its | 
own particular planet. That’s positive! | 
Many grows under Venus, many under | 
Mars, and many under Saturn. What | 
plant was I talking on ? Chickweed. Yes! 
chickweed belongs to the moon. And, as 
you might, perhaps, not believe me, hear 
what Culpeper says. ‘This herb bruised, | 
or the juice applied with cloths or sponges 
dipped therein, to the region of the liver, | 
doth wonderfully temperate the inflamma- | 
tion thereof. It is effectual for all swell- 
ings and imposthumes; for all redness in | 
the face, wheals, pushes, itch, and scabs. | 
The juice, either simply used, and boiled | 
with hog’s lard, and applied to the part, | 
helpeth cramps, convulsions, and palsy. | 
The juice or distilled water is of much 
good use for all heats and redness in the 
eyes, to drop some thereof into them. It | 
is good, also, in virulent sores and ulcers of | 
the leg and any other parts of the body. The | 
leaves boiled with marsh mallows and made | 
into a poultice with fenugreek and linseed | 
helpeth the sinews when they are shrunk 
by cramp or otherwise.’ That’s what 
Culpeper says of chickweed, which you 
may see is not sent by a kind Providence 
for the birds only. And ‘ grunsel’ 
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(groundsel) is just as good, if not better ; 
for grunsel is under the dominion of Venus. 
I shan’t tell you what I think of it, ’cause 
you might think I was a exaggerating, or 
that I was a drawin’ on my fancy, which I 
assure you I never does in the matter of any 
plant, big or little, common or uncommon. 
Culpeper was in love wi’ grunsel, I do 
believe. He says, ‘This herb is Venus’s 
masterpiece, or mistress piece, and is as 
gallant and universal a remedy for alt 
diseases coming of heat, in whatever part 
of the body they may be, as any that the 
sun shines upon. It is very safe and 
friendly to the body of man; yet causeth 
vomiting if the stomach be affected, if 
not, purging, which it doth with more 
gentleness than might be expected.’ Old 
Culpeper didn’t like the doctors, they 
got the guineas out of people in his time, 
as they do in ours, a vast deal too eaggly. 
‘Lay by your learned Latin receipts,’ he 
says; ‘about so many grains of senna, and 
scammony, and colocynth, and crocus 
metallora, and grunsel alone in a syrup, or 
distilled water, shall do the deed for you in 
all hot diseases, speedily and safely. Nor 
is this all; it is excellent for jaundice, the 
cholic, sciatica, and the gravel.’ In short,”’ 
added Jack, “it’s about the best physic as 
goes.” 

I plucked a nettle as Jack concluded, 
with a gloved hand, and asked him, “ Has 
this vile thing any virtue ?” 

“ Vile thing,”’ he responded indignantly. 
“Why vile? it is one of the best plants 
as grows; a prime gift of God to poor un- 
grateful human kind. Call a nettle vile! 
But you don’t mean it, I know you don’t! 
Bless your heart, the nettle is good for 
Mars is the lord of it; 
for the nettle like Mars is fiery. Nettle 
broth is good for shortness of breath, 
and the asthma; look into Culpeper and 
see if it isn’t good also for pleurisy and 
sore throat; good for the gravel; good for 
worms in children; and as I’ve heerd say, 
and believe, good for the sting of adders and 
pisonous snakes ; and the bite of mad dogs. 
Nettles! why you can make beer of ’em, 
and very good beer too.” 

I think Jack would have gone on for an 
hour or more about the nettles had I not 
stopped to pluck a daisy as Jack finished 
his laudation, and offering it to him, asked 
if there were any medicinal properties in 
that, and under what planet he supposed 
daisies to be born ? 

“* Suppose them to be born ?” he replied, 
“T ‘know them to be born undcr Venus. 





Culpeper says so. That’s enough for me. 
As for the virtues of the daisy, it has lots 
an’ lots. Its juice distilled is good for the 
liver complaint. For ulcers in the gums, 
the lips, or the tongue, it is the best thing 
in the world. But look to Culpeper if you 
want to know more; all I sayis, thatits leaves 
and flowers as well as its juice, is good for 
inflammations and swellings, and ease the 
pains of gout, rheumatism, and sciatica. I 
gather cart-loads of daisies every year and 
sells ’em; and many a poor old hedger and 
ditcher, or his poor old wife, troubled with 
the rheumatics can get as good a remedy 
for their ailment for a pennorth of daisies, 
as they could have got from the queen’s 
own doctor, if they had paid him a guinea 
fifty times over. And how kind and boun- 
tiful God Almighty is,” said Jack, with a 
feeling of real piety, surging up in his 
simple heart, “to make all the good things 
of this world socommon. Fresh air now! 
what a good physic and medicine is that ! 
And free to the poorest creature as crawls, 
if he will only crawl out from his hole and 
condescend to breathe it. And sunshine ! 
What is so good as sunshine? I have often 
thought to myself that if I had the value 
in my pocket of one day of sunshine in 
harvest time, that I should be the richest 
man in all the universal world! Not that 
I wants to be the richest man in the world, 
or rich at all for that matter. For if I 
was rich, could I eat my dinner with a 
better appetite than I do now? And sleep 
better o’ nights? And have more pleasure 
in my long walks? Not that I objects to 
a little bit of money, mind ye, by no 
means. But when I hears of people 
scrapin’, and scrapin’, and scrapin’ up 
money, and cheatin’ other people so as they 
may scrape deeper and pile up higher, and 
never enjoyin’ themselves a bit, or even 
so much as laughin’ except when they have 
diddled somebody, I thinks as money may 
be bought too dear, and that them’s the 
happiest folks, who takes a little pleasure 
as they goes, doesn’t cheat nobody, and 
thinks more of the sunshine out o’ doors, 
at least once in a way, than they does of a 
good bargain.” 

“ Well, Jack,” I said, “ you enjoy yourself, 
any how. You always seem happy, and [ 
know you are strong.” 

“Well,” he replied, “it’s a grand thing 
to enjoy your business, if it be a innocent 
one. And mine is innocent, and [I likes it. 
Lord love ye! I would not be a tailor, a 
carpenter, a shoemaker, or a shopkeeper, 
for all the money the queen could offer me. 
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I love the open air, the road-side, the path 
through the woods and meadows, or by the 
river. I love to hear the birds singing, 
and to see the herbs and plants a growing ; 
and to feel at the same time that they are 
all a growing for me, and that I knows how 
to use ’em, and make a decent and a 
honourable living out of ’em. And then 
you see, I’m different from a farmer. He 
has to sow afore he can reap. I never sow, 
and I always reaps. The wind and the 
birds sows the seeds for me, and they grow 
without my care, and for my benefit; the rain 
soaks ’em and the sun ripens ’em, and all 
for me, because I knows what they are, 
what they can do, and where I can look 
for ’°em when I wants ’em.” 

“You told me,” I said, “that you made 
a good living by this business of gathering 
and selling simples. Would you think it 
rude in me if I asked you how much you 
earn on the average in a week, or whether 
from year’s end to year’s end you are as 
well paid as a gardener or a farm labourer ?”’ 

“There’s ne’er a gardener or farm 
labourer in all England as I would change 
places with,” answered Jack, somewhat 
contemptuously. ‘“ Farm labourers get ten 
or twelve shillings a week, and gardeners 
eighteen or twenty and their beer. If I 
did not earn five times as much as any 
farm labourer, or, at least, three times 
as much as any gardener as ever mowed 
a lawn, or dug a potato, I should think 
my business was a going to the dogs. 
Farm labourers, poor things, knows very 
little, and gardeners doesn’t know much ; 
and it stands to reason, as I knows more 
than they, that I should make a better 
living than they do. Howsomever, that’s 
neither here nor there. I like my business, 
and my business likes me; and I wouldn’t 
change it—no, not to be Archbishop of 
Canterbury !” 

Good bye, Happy Jack! Long may 
you flourish! You deserve your name! 





FAREWELL TO AN ARTIST. 


THE career of JOHN Parry, a thorough artist 
who has amused the English public without in- 
termission for thirty-five years past, and more 
—during a larger part of the time amused it 
single-handed—is not to be closed without a 
few words of retrospect and cordial recog- 
nition. We could wish, perhaps, that it might 
have closed without the attendant common- 

lace of a “Testimonial,” for it has always 
een above such ordinary things. 

The son of an estimable Welsh harpist, who 
did much to make the delicious and symme- 
trical melodies of the Principality popular in 





England, John Parry seemed destined at his 
entrance into life, to follow the footsteps of 
his father. But he followed them with a dif- 
ference, presenting himself not merely as a 
player on the most graceful, but most limited 
of keyed and stringed instruments, but like- 
wise as a singer; possessing a light but agree- 
able bass voice, perfectly well trained, and 
great musical readiness. It was not till he 
had been before the English public for a con- | 
siderable period as a sentimental Welsh melo- 
dist, an accessory singer in oratorios, and a 
reciter of such a lugubrious platitude as Na- 
poleon’s Midnight Review, that he could indi- 
cate the number of strings to his bow, and 
that the exhibition of these established for him 
an individuality, unique in the annals of Eng- 

lish music. | 

Comedy in music has until now, as a subject, 
been carelessly touched. Apart from words con- | 
veyed by voice and aided by personation and 
gesture, it is a matter of no common difficulty 
to express anything like intrinsic humour by 
th@aid of a language so vague as the musi- 
cian’s. Much of his descriptive effect must be 
owing to association. ‘ Nothing,” says a 
German writer, ‘lies so far from music as 
irony.” And yet aman witha fine sense, anda 
fine touch, and a fine command of the gamut 
of his art, may, within limits, suggest no less 
than illustrate, without a servile use of con- 
ventions ‘‘ made and provided for,” or direct 
imitation. ! 

Proof of this will be found in the irre- | 
sistible whimsicalities with which John Parry || 
made a public for himself, after working for 
years in a groove which his eccentric genius 
obviously unfitted him to fill with any hope of | 
progress. There is something in his talent 
akin to Thomas Hood’s, a grotesque and 
quaint drollery, to the utterance of which in 
music he brought the accomplishments of a 
first-class pianist, delicacy of touch, variety 
of tone, volubility of execution. The ‘‘ calmest 
and most classical” of musicians (to quote Mrs. 
Jarley) delighted to hear his drolleries on 
the piano, for their own sake, as heartily as 
the less deeply learned portion of his au- 
dience, who were convulsed by the mother “of | 
the accomplished young lady,” or his personi- 
fication of that never-to-be-forgotten hostess, 
Mrs. Roseleaf. 

This possession of technical science and ac- 
complishment as a singer and a pianist, both 
subservient to a thorough sense of enjoyment 
of characteristic whimsicality, separate John 
Parry from all other comic entertainers who 
have preceded him. The skill with which, by 
rapid and certain changes of singing voice, he 
could suggest concerted music; with which by 
speaking, the free use of three languages being 
granted, and by gesture, he could conjure up 
the idea of a crowd, could not be exceeded ; 
if (as may be doubted) it has ever been 
equalled. There was the complete artist, in 
all his mirth; more than one published oollec- 
tion of ‘ Ridiculous Things,” a book of 
sketches, attests that he commanded the pencil 
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as well as the key-board. ‘Though the humour | the room, fell to examining some papers he 


of his sketches is generally grim and dry, the | 


cleverness of many of them, and the correct- 
ness of hand displayed, are not to be over- 
looked, as so many ingredients which helped 
to make up a whole, that there is small chance 
of seeing reproduced. 

During the earlier period of John Parry’s 
humorous career, he was associated with 
Albert Smith, as the contriver of his drolleries. 
It must be noted that by neither word, look, nor 
sign, had either author or actor, in their freest 
moments of fun, one second’s recourse to the 
coarse allusions ard appeals, which were too 
generally introduced in former days, to spice 
washy comedy, or to give the finishing touch 
of ‘‘ breadth” (so ran the jargon) to dramatic 
personation. But in this, both author and in- 
terpreter, may be said to have followed, as well 
as helped to lead, the improved taste of our 
middle classes. Double entendre is to be seen 
sparingly in our theatres and concert-rooms 
pretending to any respectability, save when 
they are imported from foreign parts, shame- 
less in rouge, blazing with diamonds, and 
(pro pudor !) caressed and patronised by those 
who ought to lead, and not lag behind, the 
intelligence and refinement of the class beneath 
and, in this respect, above them. 





THE TRYST IN TWIN-TREE LANE. 


At midnight between the ninth and tenth of 
May, 18— (it is less than thirty-five years ago), 
there occurred a meeting which, whether for 
the incongruity of its constituent elements, the 
difficulties with which it was encompassed, its 
gloom and mystery, or its actual purpose, has, 
to the best of the writer’s belief, no parallel in 
social history. 

During the period that has since elapsed, 
many minor particulars have come to light, and 
supplied the materials for as circumstantial a 
narrative of this singular transaction as the 
most curious inquirer could desire. 

On the evening of the eighth of May, that 
is, the day preceding the incident about to be 
related, the family of Mr. Newton Horsfall, of 
Cowling Priors, Herts, noticed something un- 
usual in that gentleman’s demeanour. 

Mr. Horsfall was the representative of an 
old and loyal county family. Though of some- 
what quiet and retiring habits, he was an 
active county magistrate, and, the previous 
year, had served the office of high sheriff. 
Aged, at this period, about forty-eight, he 
had married seven years before a lady twenty 
years his junior, by whom he had a son and 
daughter. 

At dinner, on the day above mentioned, Mr. 
Horsfal!’s disturbance seemed to increase. He 
ate but little, was silent and abstracted, and, 
contrary to his wont, appeared relieved when 
his wife’s departure left him to his own medi- 
tations. He moved restlessly in his chair, got 
up and paced the room, and, finally, sitting 
down at a bureau that stood in a corner of 





selected from its contents. These he divided 
into two portions, one of which he tore up 
to the minutest particles, the other he placed 
under seal and restored to its former place. 
It was known at an after period that he had 
also opened and reperused his will. 

This done, he rested his head en both hands 
and resumed his anxious meditations. Sud- 
denly he spoke aloud. 

‘* [ will—yes, I will do it. Yes, come what 
may, the reproach of being absent shall not 
attach alone to me. Let danger, let what is 
worse, ridicule, attend this proceeding, I am 
of a race that keep their faith, and——” 

‘* Newton!” said a gentle voice, and a white 
hand glistened on his shoulder. ‘I have not 
been your wife for seven years,” resumed Mrs. 
Horsfall, ‘‘ without learning to read your face. 
You have a trouble, dear; the first, I hope and 
believe, you have not permitted me to share. 
Forgive my eavesdropping. My anxiety was 
intolerable. What has happened ?” 

Mr. Horsfall smiled. 

‘* Happened, my love? Nothing, nothing 
in the world. The worst is—the very worst is, 
that—that—I must leave you for some thirty- 
six hours, and that, unfortunately this very 
night.” 

** To-night !” 

‘¢ T understand your consternation, my dear,” 
said her husband, trying to speak lightly ; 
‘* we have people to dinner to-morrow, and 
unless they would consent to wait till six in 
the morning, my Lucy must be host and hostess 
too.” 

‘‘ Oh, Newton, it is impossible 

“tes.” 

‘* But will you tell me nothing more ?” 

‘‘ Every word, dear; but not now.” 

‘* Newton, I have a petition to make to you.” 

‘« Speak it, love.” 

‘‘ Take me with you.” 

‘* Not if—ahem—my dear, it is impossible,” 
said the magistrate. ‘‘ You must remain to 
receive our friends, and assure them that 
nothing short of business that would not brook 
an hour’s delay, compelled me to be absent from 
my post. Now, if you love me, not another 
question. Ring the bell, like a sensible woman, 
and order the carriage at four.” 

‘‘Four in the morning?” ejaculated Mrs. 
Horsfall, faintly, and burst into tears. 

‘«'The idea is terrible,” said the magistrate, 
smiling ; ‘‘ but take courage. Duty calls.” 

‘¢ May I go with you part of the way ?” 

‘To London? Certainly, if you wish it. 
Ali the way.” 

lt was not in his very gentlest accents that 
Jacob Gould, the coachman, acquainted his 
pampered horses with the astounding fact that 
they were required to turn out of their com- 
fortable nests, as he himself had done, at four 
in the morning. As for Mr. Horsfall himself, 
now that he had apparently resolved upon his 
course of action, he grew more cheerful, and 
jested gaily with his wife as he put her into the 
carriage. At the top of Regent-street he 
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oe the carriage and beckoned to a ‘hackney 


‘¢ God bless you, my love!” he cried, leaning 
from the window ; and, adding a word of direc- 
tion to the driver, was jolted away. 

“ Where did your master say, Robert?” 
asked Mrs. Horsfall. 

“* Whyto’seller, Piccadilly, ’m,” retorted Ro- 
bert, with a slight cough, meant to intimate 
that travelling so early did not agree with him. 

“‘T will alight here also,” said Mrs. Hors- 
fall. “Let the carriage be put up for an 
hour or two. You and Jacob get some break- 
fast, then return home, and see that the 
letters I have left be delivered immediately. I 
shall not be back till to-morrow, with your 
master. Call that coach.” 

“* Piccadilly,” was the direction she gave, 
but, stopping the coach in a minute or two, 
she asked the driver what was the White Horse 
Cellar. 

‘¢ Place wheer the Brighton coaches plies 
from,” was the answer. 

‘Drive to the Elephant and Castle,” 
Mrs. Horsfall, ‘‘ and be quick.” 

‘¢ Is there a Brighton coach about to start ?” 
Mrs. Horsfall inquired, eagerly, as they 
mingled with the mass of coaches which, at 
that period, congregated round the well-known 
hostel. 

‘Yes, ’m, the Age, in a moment ;—one in- 
side?” telegraphed a porter to the Brighton 
driver, who nodded. 

Mrs. Horsfall was in her place in a moment, 
and whisking along through Tooting, half an 
hour ahead of her husband, supposing, indeed, 
he had taken that road. But she was far 
from content with herself. ‘Twenty times, 
during the journey, she wished the step un- 
taken. As often she succeeded in persuading 
herself that her disobedience was pardonable, 
and preferable, whatever its consequence, to 
the anxiety she would have had to endure ; for 
that her husband was bound on an expedition 
of danger, she entertained no manner of 
doubt. 

It was a period of discontent, and much un- 
easiness, From causes not necessary here to 
recal, the working classes in several counties 
had allowed themselves to be moved to serious 
outrage. Incendiarism was the order of the 
day, or night, and it was no uncommon thing 
to see the horizon lit up in twenty places with 
the fires that guilty hands had kindled. Every- 
where there was a vague apprehension of a 
visit from the ‘‘ mob,” which noun of multitude 
was supposed to be prowling about, burning 
and pillaging the houses of the rich, and, in 
more than one instance, justifying the fear. 
Mrs. Horsfall trembled, as it occurred to her 
that her husband’s excursion was connected 
with the repression of these disturbances. 

She had resolved upon her course of action ; 
and, accordingly, quitted the coach at a small 
hotel at the very entrance of Brighton, at 
which most of the coaches halted for a moment. 
Here she obtained an apartment facing the 
road, and, shrouded in the curtains, set herself 
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to scrutinise the passengers of ‘each vehicle, as 
they successively arrived. 

The vigil was tedious, but, ai six o’clock, her 
patience was rewarded. As the Red Rover 
dashed up to the door, the familiar face was 
discernible at the coachman’s side. 

Mrs. Horsfall had concluded that he would 
certainly go on to Castle-square, and had pre- 
pared herself to step into a fly, and follow. To 
her astonishment, however, if not alarm, he 
quietly descended, obtained his valise, and 
entered the same modest hostel in which his 
wife had already taken refuge. 

In the course of the evening, Mrs. Horsfall, 
by skilful inquiry, contrived to learn that the 
magistrate had dined, by himself, in the coffee- 
room, had subsequently smoked a cigar, and, 
that finished, gone to the play! 

‘*¢ To the——” Mrs. Horsfall had some dif- 
ficulty in checking her ejaculation of surprise. 

But the gentleman would return at eleven ; 
only the porter was not to go to bed, as he was 
going out again, and might be absent some 
hours. 

Mrs. Horsfall’s heart gave a throb. 

“* That is it, then,” she murmured, and sunk 
into trembling meditation. In this condition 


| we must leave her, and repair to another part 





of the country. 

Doctor S., who at this time presided over 
an important inland diocese, and was in the 
prime of intellectual, if not physical life, was 
a man who never spared himself in his Master's 
service. It was therefore an unmistakable 
token of overtaxed energies, when the bishop, 
sinking into his chair on the evening of the 
seventh of May, acknowledged that a brief 
respite from labour would not be unacceptable 
to him. His wife caught at the idea. For 
the last few days, a sort of harassed look, not 
habitual with him, had attracted her attention. 
He wanted rest. 

‘How I wish, my dear,” said Mrs. S., 
‘‘ that you could escape, if it were but for fow 
or five days, from aii hard work! Now I 
really think that, with the assistance you can 
command, and , 

‘‘ My dear, you anticipate my thought,” the 
good bishop replied. ‘ Nothing would recruit 
me more effectually than a fair three days’ holi- 
day, exclusive of the travelling; a little un- 
fatiguing journey, some w hither —say, towards 
the sea. I ought, yes, certainly, I ought to do 
it,” he added, half to himself. 

“* That you ought !” exclaimed his wife, 
triumphantly. ‘1 shall order William to pre- 
pare your things, so that, if you please, we can 
leave this very day.’ 

“ Gently, gently, my dear,” said the bishop. 

‘Wel nay, nay; 1 must not take all my 
ontiets with me, and expect to find health to 
boot. It is enough that I find rest, and—and 
change. I shall make my little expedition en- 
tirely alone.” 

‘© Alone!” echoed Mrs. § 
shall be so nervous.” 

«On behalf of which of us, my love ?” in- 
quired the bishop, laughing. ‘‘ Come, come, 
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the dangers of the highway are reduced to a 
minimum. As regards the perils of damp 
sheets and doubtful fare, I can make your 
mind easy. I shall ask the hospitality of my 
cousin, Anna Meadows, at their pretty place 
near Brighton, and occupy the bachelors’ room.” 

‘* At least, you will take Charles ?” 

(Charles was the bishop’s nephew, his chap- 
lain and secretary.) 

The bishop hesitated. It was clear he pur- 
posed to have gone alone, but his wife’s tone 
of entreaty prevailed. Moreover, he was very 
fond of his nephew. 

‘¢ Well, well, Charles shall go.” 

They set off that day, and the next, May 
the eighth, saw them, to the delight of their 
amiable host and hostess, comfortably estab- 
lished at Parkhurst Dene. Mrs. Meadows was, 
indeed, a little disappointed next morning, 
when her right reverend guest announced, 
with some reluctance, that a business engage- 
ment of a pressing nature would compel him 
to absent himself for that evening and night, 
but that he would return early on the morrow. 
Except that his destination was Brighton, the 
bishop added no further particulars, and, the 
distance being but eight miles, the carriage 
was not ordered till four o’clock, at which 
time, accompanied by his nephew, he took his 
departure. He had made a feeble effort to 
shake off this faithful companion, but Charles 
had laughingly reminded him of the promise 
his aunt had exacted from him, not to lose 
sight of the bishop till the latter returned in 
safety. So the prelate had given way. 

During the drive, their conversation turned 
upon the state of the agricultural districts. 





There had been some threatening of disturb- 
ance, and several incendiary fires visible from | 
Brighton, but the presence of a large cavalry | 
force at the latter place kept the fashionable | 
folks entirely at their ease, as regarded a visit | 
from the ‘“‘ mob.” 

After passing through the village of Ports- 
lade, the bishop began to scrutinise the locality 
with keen interest. 

‘* Here are spots,” he observed, ‘“‘in which 
escape or concealment would not be difficult 
for these misguided persons, should these ample 
rick-yards tempt them to fresh crime. We are 
approaching a still more broken—— My | 
friend,” added the bishop, taking advantage 
of the carriage walking up a hill to accost a 
rustic who was at hand, ‘‘ do you know Cold- 
stone Bottom—and—and Twin-Tree-lane ?” 

‘* T ‘low I do,” said the man, “ whereby I’ve 
lived at Coldstone better nor twenty years. 
’Tother’s to the left, handy.” 

For the remainder of the drive the bishop 
was silent and meditative. They were quickly 
in Brighton, when the bishop drove to the 
York Hotel, dismissed the carriage, and ordered 
apartments. 

‘* We will dine together, Charles, at seven,” 
he said to his nephew; “the evening is at 
your own disposal, for my work, which may 





possibly detain me to a late hour, admits of no 
assistance or interference.” 


There was an emphasis on the latter words 
that forbade remonstrance. But the Reverend 
Charles Lileham was sensible of an undefined 
anxiety which induced him to resolve that, 
happen what would, he must not let his ho- 
noured relative wander far from his sight. It 
was a little before eleven when the bishop, 
suddenly rising, put on his greatcoat, took his 
hat and stick, and affectionately pressing his 
nephew's hand, walked quietly forth alone. 

‘That night, the ninth of May, was a festival 
one at Brighton. A gentleman of the highest 
distinction, in his line, was receiving the 
compliment of what might be justly called a 
‘‘ public” dinner, imasmuch as it was held 
at the Clenched Fists, Birdcage-lane, North- 
street, and was open to any gentleman inte- 
rested in the matter to the amount of three- 
and-sixpence, liquors not included. 

It was well attended, for Mr. William Beekes, 
far better known as the “ Bradford Dum- 
pling,” retired champion of England, was the 
son of a much-respected yeoman farmer in the 
vicinity, and, though making Bradford the city 
of his adoption, had never forgotten the peace- 
ful village that gave him birth. The heads he 
had punched in youth were, like his own, 
tinged with grey—for the Dumpling had at- 
tained the (for the ring) patriarchal age of 
forty-five—but his visits were hailed with un- 
diminished enthusiasm, and, moreover, this 
ninth of May was the anniversary of the last 
great triumph of his professional career. 

The festivities were prolonged to a late hour. 
At that disturbed period it was felt that the 
usual loyal toasts should be received with 
double honours, if not with double draughts, 
and it was past ten o’clock before the chair- 
man arrived at the great toast of the evening. 

A song (patriotic), and another (pugilistic), 
with choruses to both, wound up the evening ; 
when, as closing time approached, it was pro- 
posed to escort the ex-champion to his private 
residence in Burr-alley, West-street, give him 
three cheers, and dismiss him to his slumbers. 
But to this little attention the Dumpling op- 
posed a strenuous opposition. He preferred 
walking home quietly, alone and unrecognised, 
indeed he was aot going home, leastways, 
not yet. He had an engagement beyond the 
town, Patcham way, and it was near upon 
the time. To the playful comment of one 
of his friends that it was a ‘“‘rum start,” the 
Dumpling merely responded with a wink. ‘To 
another, a little fluttered with drink, who 
affectionately insisted upon bearing him com- 
pany whithersoever he was bound, the Dum- 
pling offered just sufficient personal violence to 
disable him from doing anything of the sort, 
and, having at length shaken off his friends, 
strode away. It was at this time nearly half- 
past eleven. 

The same evening Colonel Spurrier, com- 
manding the gallant Hussar regiment at that 
time occupying Brighton barracks, had dined 
at the mess. The circumstance was not of 
frequent occurrence, the colonel being a mar- 
ried man, and having a house in Brunswick- 
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square. During the meal a letter, bearing the 
police official seal, was delivered to him. The 
colonel read it with a serious look, but not till 
later in the evening did he communicate the 
contents to the officers present. It seemed that 
the authorities had been warned of the proba- 
bility of a meeting of the chief promoters of 
discontent, at some spot near Brighton, and, 
fearing that the ordinary civil force might 
prove insufficient to effect the capture, the 
magistrates requested that a small military 
detachment might be held in readiness to act 
in case of need. 

The colonel supplemented his information by 
issuing the necessary directions, and added 
that he should himself sleep in barracks that 
night, although, for the next two hours at 
least, he must unavoidably be absent. 

‘“* Perhaps,” he added, smiling, as he threw 
on a cloak and lit his cigar, “‘ 1 may bring back 
some information of the enemy’s movements. 
I am not going into the town.” 

‘* Permit me, sir,” said the young adjutant, 
“‘to recommend you not to go entirely un- 
armed. Your face is known, and if these 
lurking rascals are in earnest ——” 

“Well, well; lend me your pistols, Baird,” 
said the colonel, and, thrusting them into his 
pocket, walked away. 

The clock struck eleven as the sentry at the 
gate saw the colonel suddenly quit the high 
road, and strike across the rising grounds in 
rear of the barracks. 

Another event of some interest had signalised 
this especial evening, the ninth of May, at 
Brighton, That admirable comedian, Mr. 
L., had wound up a starring engagement of 
six nights, with a benefit that attracted 
nearly all the play-going world of that gay 
watering-place. He had acted in three pieces 
with unsurpassable humour, marked, however, 
as the night drew on, with a haste and excite- 
ment unusual with him, and which did not 
escape the notice of his fellow-performers. He 
was perpetually glancing at his watch; fell 
into quite a passion at a trifling delay between 
the second and last pieces ; ordered a fly to be 
in waiting at the stage-door, and, the moment 
the curtain fell (it was then full half-past 
eleven), threw himself, dressed as he was, into 
the vehicle, and, calling out ‘‘ Patcham! quick!” 
drove furiously away, disregarding the very 
treasurer, who, with his hands full of notes and 
gold, stood prepared to settle accounts with the 
fortunate star, in order that the latter might 
start, as he proposed, early on the morrow. 

The traveller who passes old Brighton 
church, and, crossing the top of the hill, takes 
a by-path on the right, leading in the direction 
of Patcham, would, thirty years ago, have 
traced the windings of a very pretty rural lane, 
bordered on the one hand by beech and ches- 
nut trees, on the other by a high bank, beyond 
which corn-fields stretched away in the direc- 
tion of the Dyke downs. Half way down the 
lane, the path, widening for a few yards, left 
room for a rude seat, which was under the im- 
mediate shelter and protection of two large 





beech-trees, so precisely similar in shape and 
size, as to have imparted to the path in ques- 
tion the title of Twin-Tree-lane. It was, at 
the time of which we speak, a sequestered place 
enough, and was approachable alike from the 
high road through Patcham, and from that 
which crosses the Old Church-hill. 

It was a few minutes only short of midnight, 
on the eventful ninth of May, that a lady, 
muffled in a cloak and hood, stopped her car- | 
riage at the entrance of Patcham, and, desiring 
the driver to await her return, struck across 
the fields to the left. The night was fair and 
still; with occasional bursts of radiance, as | 
the moon struggled from one blue-black cloud- 
bank to another. 

Whenever this occurred the lonely wanderer | 
strained her eyes to the utmost, as if in search | 
of some receding object, but seemingly in vain. 

At last she paused, and gave a sudden sniff. 

‘‘ Thank heaven!” she exclaimed, clasping | 
her hands in real thankfulness. 
pipe! I should know it among a thousand. He | 
must be close before me.” 

In effect, she fancied she could discern her 
husband’s form not far in advance, and, 
shrinking closer into the shadow of the hedge, 
she continued to follow him. At the mouth of | 
what was apparently a wooded lane the guid- | 
ing shape suddenly disappeared! Mrs. Horsfall 
hurried forward, and, pausing to listen, thought | 
she could now hear both the step and voice | 
of her husband. He was passing up the lane, 
evidently with one or more persons, but with 
little thought of danger, for she heard his frank 
laugh ring through the quiet air. 

‘‘ Tf they should have betrayed him into 
some ambush !” thought the anxious wife. ‘‘ He | 
is so unsuspecting !” 

The party a-head seemed to make a sudden 
halt. Instinctively, Mrs. Horsfall shrank -to- 
ward the border of trees, and, in doing so, 
almost came in contact with a man who was | 
stepping from them. Fortunately, she did not 
cry out, and the manner, unmistakably gentle- 
manly, in which the stranger tendered his 
apologies, at once disarmed her fears. He 
looked at her, however, with a little astonish- 
ment, hesitated, then, as if a thought had 
struck him, said: 

‘‘Ts it possible, pray forgive me, that we 
are here on a similar errand? My name is 
Lileham, Charles Lileham, a minister of the 
church.” 

‘Mine is Horsfall,” said the lady, quickly. 
‘T_T am in some anxiety about my husband, 
who is just before us, in company with I know 
not whai dangerous and desperate men. QO, 
what shall we do ?” 

‘‘For the inoffensive character of one, at 
least, of his companions, I am prepared to 
answer,” said the young clergyman, with a 
smile. ‘It is the Bishop of L., my uncle.” 

‘* The bishop !” 

‘Of his business here at this hour, I am as 
completely ignorant as you apparently are of 
Mr. Horsfall’s. I fear J am transgressing his 
wishes in following him thus closely.” 
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There are more voices!” ex- 
‘« They seem raised 


‘“* Hark ! 
claimed Mrs. Horsfall. 
in anger.” 

‘*In amusement, rather, if I mistake not,” 
said Mr. Lileham. ‘‘ But come: if you will accept 
my guidance, you shail see what is passing. 
They have assembled under those two large 
trees. Will you permit me to show you the 
way ?” 

Mrs. Horsfall assented. In less than ten 
minutes they had reached the point indicated 
by Mr. Lileham. A bright stream of moon- 
light was pouring right into the recess canopied 
by the twin trees, and made the singular party 
therein assembled distinctly visible. 


curved bench, engaged in earnest and animated 
discussion. In the centre might be recognised 
the reverend and stately form of the Bishop 
of L., immediately on whose right sat the 
Bradford Dumpling, supported in his turn by 
Mr. Newton Horsfall, of Cowling Priors, Herts. 
On the left of the prelate might be seen the 
familiar, mirth-awakening lineaments of Mr. L., 
the celebrated low comedian, flanked by the 
commanding presence of Colonel Reginald 
Spurrier, of the —th Hussars. 

The subject of their conversation was mani- 
festly of the deepest interest. Of what could 
they possibly be talking? And why—oh, why 
this mystery ? Mrs. Horsfall saw that her com- 
panion was as puzzled as herself, and that his 
countenance had become very serious indeed. 

Suddenly they saw the colonel start to his 
feet. A horse-tramp approached from below, 
and his quick ear had been the first to catch 
the sound. 

‘**] fear we are suspected,” he said aloud. 
“Listen. I thought so. They are upon us 
from both sides !” 

And in truth, next moment, an armed horse- 
patrol rode in from either side, and halted in 
the front of the party beneath the trees. 

‘* Pleasant night, gentlemen,” said the first 
patrol. ‘‘ Curious time, though, to be sittin’ 
here, ain’t it ?” 

Mr. Horsfall conceded, in the name of him- 
self and friends, that it might seem a curious 
time, but inquired what business that was of 
the officer's ? 

‘¢ My business is to obey orders, that’s all,” 
replied the man. ‘‘ And one of ’em is to per- 
went any gatherings at night we don’t know 
the meaning of. It’s our duty, gentlemen, 
to demand your names and ockipations, pre- 
paratory to requesting you to move on.” 

‘The man is right,” said the bishop. ‘I 
could have wished it otherwise, but the fault 
is our own. My friend, I am a churchman. My 
name is S., Doctor S., Bishop of L.” 

‘* Wery likely,” was the reply. ‘‘ And this 
here gent” (pointing to the Dumpling) “he’s 
| the Lord Mayor of London, I suppose ?” 

‘* Come, my man, you are mistaken,” said 
Colonel Spurrier, striding out into the full 
moonlight. ‘If you are unacquainted with 
the face of the reverend gentleman, perhaps 
you know mine?” 


It was | 
composed of five individuals, seated on the | 


He took off his hat. 

‘Colonel Spurrier!” cried the men, sa- 
luting. 

‘¢ This is Mr. Horsfall, a magistrate of Hert- 
fordshire,” resumed the colonel. ‘‘ My other 
two friends are already known to you.” 

‘‘T beg your pardon, gentlemen,” said the 
patrol. ‘There was notice give, you see, of a 
hillegal meeting to-night, near Brighton, and 
seeing parties pinting this way, we thought we 
was down upon ‘em. Whatever you was 
adoing here’s best known to yourselves.” 

‘« Stay,” said the bishop; ‘‘ I feel that some 
| fuller explanation is needed. Whatever jesting 
comments our meeting may provoke, I for one 
am content to bear them, for the pleasure it has 
afforded me. Have I your permission, gentle- 
men, to state the facts ?” 

Every one consenting, the bishop continued : 

‘We five whom you find assembled here, 
were in early youth schoolmates at an esta- 
blishment situated at no great distance from 
the spot on which we stand. ‘T'win-Tree-lane, 
as I find it is still called, was a favourite half- 
holiday resort. Here we discussed our school 
affairs, or speculated upon the wide uncertain 
future that awaited usin the tumult of the world. 
The death of our excellent master caused the 
sudden dispersion of the school, and it was on 
the evening before the general departure that 
we five, sitting together under our favourite 
trees, entered into a solemn agreement to meet, 
if God permitted, that day ¢irty years, at the 
same spot at midnight, with the purpose of 
declaring how Providence had hitherto dealt 
with us in our several ways of life, and com- 
paring our actual experiences with the brilliant 
hopes of boyhood. 

‘‘ So far asunder have our duties separated 
us (I myself for some years presided over a 
colonial see, and my friend, Colonel Spurrier, 
has served in India) that for the whole period 
of thirty years no two of us have ever met to- 
gether, nor, indeed, so far as I am aware, held 
communication of any sort. It was a doubt 
with me whether every member of the party 
had not long since forgotten this boyish com- 
pact. There were also the difficulties that 
might have arisen, if remembered, in keeping 
it. But the solemnity with which it was made 
had left upon my mind, as it did upon others, 
an abiding impression. My pledge had been 
given and never withdrawn. I thought of the 
possibility of one of us, at least, faithful to his 
word, groping his way hither in the faint hope 
of grasping an old friend’s hand, and finding 
only darkness and a void. I was altogether 
wrong and mistrustful; here we are, all five, 
grateful for many mercies, cordially rejoicing 
to have met again; and, if our vocations in 
life have been widely diverse, I may, I think, 
say with truth, that we have wrought in them 
with honesty and singleness of purpose, with- 
out wrong to any, in thought, word, or deed. 
You are satisfied, my friends ?” 

The officers bowed, and apologising for their 








interference, prepared to move on. 
‘‘ Not a word,” said the bishop; ‘‘ you have 
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only done your duty. Good-night, and may 
you meet with no less loyal and peaceable men 
than you have surprised here.” 

‘‘ Here are two more watchers to be for- 
given,” said a voice familiar to the bishop, as 
two figures, male and female, suddenly de- 
scended into the road, and Mrs. Horsfall, 
bathed in tears, threw herself into the arms of 
her astonished husband, while Mr. Lileham, in 
a few words, explained the anxiety which had 
prompted their pursuit. Anger was out of the 
question; a general laugh announced that all 
was forgiven. Only the bishop attempted to 
frown, and that was a failure. 
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CHAPTER XIII. THE RESULT. 


Tue second day after Mrs. Creswell’s 
visit to Helmingham, Walter Joyce was 
sitting in his chambers, hard at work. The 
approaching change in his condition had 
affected him very little indeed. He had 
laughed to himself to think how little. He 
would have laughed more had he not at 
the same time reflected that it is not a 
particularly good sign for a man to be so 
much overwhelmed by business or so gene- 
rally careless as to what becomes of him, 
as to look upon his marriage with very 
little elation, to prepare for it in a very 
matter-of-fact and unromantic way. That 
no man can serve two masters, we know ; 
and there are two who certainly will not 
brook being served at the same time by 
the one worshipper—love and ambition. 
Joyce had been courting the latter deity for 
many months with unexampled assiduity, 
and with very excellent success, and, in 
reality, had never swerved in his allegi- 
ance. The love which he felt for Mand 
Creswell differed as much from the passion 
with which, in the bygone years, Marian 
Ashurst had inspired him, as the thick, 
brown, turgid Rhine-stream which flows 
past Emmerich differs from the bright, 
limpid, diamond - sprayed water which 
flashes down at Schaffhausen ; nevertheless 
there was “ body” in it, as there is in the 
Rhine-stream at Emmerich, sufficient to 
keep him straight from any of the insidious 
attacks of ambition, as he soon had occasion 
to prove. 

Not that the news which Gertrude Ben- 
thall had confided to him in regard to 
Lady Caroline Mansergh had touched him 
one whit. In the first place, he thought 
Gertrude had deceived herself, or, at all 
events, had misconstrued the feelings by 
which Lady Caroline was actuated; and 
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in the second, supposing the girl was 
right, and all was as she believed, it 


would not have had the smallest influ- | 
ence in altering anything he had done. | 
He was not a brilliant man, Walter Joyce, | 


clever in his way, rather lacking in savoir- 


faire; but he had a rough, odd kind of | 


common sense which stood him in better 
stead than mere worldly experience, and 
that showed him that in his true position 
the very worst thing he could have done 


for himself would have been to go in for | 


a great alliance. Such a proceeding would 


have alienated the affections and the confi- 
dence of all those people who had made | 
| him what he was, or rather who had seen | 


him struggle up to the position he enjoyed, 


and given him a helping-hand at the last. | 
But it was because he had struggled up | 


himself by his own exertions that they 
liked him, whereas any effort in his favour 


by the aid of money or patronage would | 
have sent them at once into the opposition | 


ranks. No, Lady Caroline was still the 
kindest, the dearest, the best of his friends ! 
He found a letter from her on his return 


to chambers, full of warm congratulations, | 
telling him that she was compelled to | 


follow the medical advice of which she 
had spoken to him, and to leave London 


for a few weeks; but she hoped on her | 
return to welcome him and his bride to | 
Chesterfield-street, and retain them ever on | 


the very narrow list of her chiefest inti- 
mates. He was engaged on a letter to 
Jack Byrne when there came a sharp, clear 
knock at the door; such a different knock 
from that usually given by the printer’s 
boy, his most constant visitor, that he 
laid down his pen, and called, “ Come in !” 

The handle was turned quietly, the door 


was opened quickly, and Marian Creswell | 


came into the room. 
Walter did not recognise her at first ; 


her veil was half over her face, and she | 
stood with her back to the light. A minute | 


after, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Mrs. Creswell!”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Joyce; Mrs. Creswell! You 
did not expect me.” 

‘T did not, indeed. You are, I confess, 
one of the last persons I should have ex- 
pected to see in these rooms.”’ 

“No doubt; that is perfectly natural; 
but I come on a matter of business.” 

“ As does every one who favours me with 
a visit. I cannot imagine any one coming 
here for pleasure. Pray be seated; take 
the ‘ client’s chair.’ ” 

“You are very bright and genial, Mr. 
Joyce; as every successful man is.’’ 

“ As every man ought to be, Mrs. Cres- 
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well; as every tolerably successful man 
can afford to be.” 

“TI suppose you wonder how I found 
your address ?”’ 

“ Not the least in the world. Unfor- 
tunately I know too well that it is in the 
archives of the Post-Office Directory. Be- 
hold the painful evidences of the fact!” 
and he pointed to a table covered with 
papers. “ Petitions, begging letters, all 
kinds of unreadable literature.” 

“ Yes; but I don’t study the Post-Office 
Directory, as a rule.” 

“No; but you looked at it to-day, be- 
cause you had an object in view. Given 
the object, you will not hesitate to depart 
from your usual course, Mrs. Creswell.” 

“JT will not pretend to ignore your 
sarcasm, nor will I say whether it is de- 
served or undeserved ; though perhaps my 
|| presence here just now should have in- 
| duced you to spare me.” 
| “J did not mean to be sarcastic; I 

simply gave utterance to a thought that 
came into my mind. You said you came 
on a maiter of business? I must be rude 
| enough to remind you that I am very busy 

just now.” 
“ TI will detain you a very short time ; 
| but, in the first place, let us drop this 
| fencing. You know my husband is dead ?”’ 
Joyce bowed. 
| And that I am left with a large, a 
| very large, fortune at my disposal ?” 
“TT heard so, not merely when I was 
| down at Helmingham the other day, but 
here in London. It is common talk.” 
“You were down in Helmingham the 
other day? Ah, of course! However, sup- 
| pose I had come to you to say * and 
she paused. 
| Joyce looked at her with great com- 
| posure. “To say!” he repeated. 
“T must go through with it,” she mut- 
tered beneath her breath. “To say that 
| the memory of old days is always rising 
| in my mind, the sound of old words always 
ringing in my ears, the remembrance of old 
| looks almost driving me mad! Suppose I 
had come to say all this; and this besides, 
share that fortune with me !” 

“To say that to me!” 

“To you!” 

“Tt is excessively polite of you, and of 
course I am very much flattered, neces- 
sarily. But, Mrs. Creswell, there is one 
thing that would prevent my accepting 
your very generous offer.” 

“ And that is P 

“T am engaged to be married.” 

“T had heard some report of that kind; 
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but, knowing you as I do, I had set very 
little store by it. Walter Joyce, I have 
followed your fortunes, so far as they have 
been made public, for many months, and 
I have seen how, step by step, you have 
pushed yourself forward. You have done 
well, very well; but there is a future for 
you far beyond your present, if you but 
take advantage of the opportunity which I 
now offer you. With the fortune which 
L offer you—a fortune, mind; not a few 
thousand pounds such as you are anticipa- 
ting with Mand Creswell, but with a for- 
tune at your back, and your talents, you 
may do anything ; there is no position which 
might not be open to you.” 

“You are drawing a tempting picture.” 

“Tam drawing a true one; for in addi- 
tion to your own brains, you would have 
those of a woman to aid you: a woman, 
mind, who has done for herself what she 
proposes to do for you; who has raised 
herself to the position she always ionged 
for—a. woman with skill to scheme, and 
courage to carry out. Do you follow me ?” 

‘* Perfectly.” 

‘“* And you agree ?” 

“I think not. I’m afraid it’s impossible. 
I know it’s not an argument that will weigh 
with you at all, or that, perhaps, you will 
be able to understand; but you see, my 
word is pledged to this young lady.” 

“Ts that all? I should think some means 
might be found to compensate the young 
lady for her loss.” 

Walter Joyce’s face was growing very 
dark, but Marian did not perceive it. 

“ No, it is not all,” he said, coldly ; “ the 
thing would be impossible, even if that 
reason did not exist.” 

She saw that her shaft had missed its 
mark, but she was determined to bring him 
down, so tried another. 

** Ah, Walter,” she said, “ do you answer 
me like this? In memory of the dear old 
days——”’ 

“Stop!” he cried, bringing his hand 
down heavily on the writing-table before 
him, and springing to his feet. “Stop!” 
he cried, in a voice very different from the 
cold polite tone in which he had hitherto 
spoken: “ don’t name those times, or what 
passed in them, for in your mouth such 
allusions would be almost blasphemy. 
Marian Creswell—and the mere fact that I 
have to call you by that name ought to 
have told you what would be my answer 
to your proposition before you came here— 
perhaps if I were starving I might take an 
alms of you, but under no other circum- 
stance would I touch a farthing of that 
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money which you pride yourself on having | this little drama—comedy of manners, 


secured. You must have been strangely 
forgetful when you talked to me, as you did 
just now, of having ‘raised yourself to the 
position you always longed for,’ and of 
having ‘skill to scheme and courage to 
carry out’ what you desire. You forgot, 
surely, that in those words you reminded 
me that you longed for your present posi- 
tion while you were my promised wife ; and 
that you were bringing your skill and your 
courage to work to obtain it, while I was 
striving, and hoping, and slaving for you.” 

“We had better put an end to this in- 
terview,” said Marian, attempting to rise. 
“ Ah, Walter, spare me !” 

“Spare you!” he cried in unaltered 
tones. “Did you spare me while all this 
was going on? Did you spare me when—” 
he opened a drawer at his side and took 
out a folded paper, “‘when you wrote me 
this cruel letter, blasting my hopes and 
driving me to despair, and almost to mad- 
ness? Spare you! Whom have you spared ? 
Did you spare those girls, the nieces of 
the kindly old man whom you married, 
or, because they were in your way, did not 
have them turned out of his house, their 
natural home? JDid you spare the old 
man himself, when you saw him fretting 
against the step which you had compelled 
him to take? Whom have you spared, 
whom have you not over-ridden, in your 
reckless career of avarice and ambition ?” 

She sat cowed and trembling for a mo- 
ment, then raised her head and looked at 
him with flashing eyes. 

“ T am much obliged to you Mr. Joyce,”’ 
she said in a very hard voice, “I am 
much obliged to you for permitting me 
to be present at a private rehearsal of one 
of your speeches. It was very good, and 
does you great credit. You have decidedly 
improved since I saw you on the platform 
at Brocksopp. Your style is perhaps a 
little turgid, a little bombastic, but that 
is doubtless in accordance with the taste 
of those of whose sentiments you are the 
chosen and the popular exponent. I must 
ask you to see me to the cab at the door. 
I am unaccustomed to London, and have 
no footman with me. Thanks!” And 
she walked out of the door which he had 
opened for her, with a volcano raging in her 
breast, but with the most perfect outward 
composure. 


See the curtain now about to drop wal 





rather—where nothing and no one has been 
in extremes; where the virtuous people 
have not been wholly virtuous; and where 
the wickedest have had far less carmine 
and tinsel than the Author has on former 
occasions found a necessity to use. There 
is no need to “ dress’ the characters with 
military precision in a straight line, for 
there is no “tag” to be spoken, no set 
speech to be delivered, and, moreover, the 
characters are all dispersed. 

Gertrude and her husband are in their 
seaside home, happy in each other and 
their children. Walter and his wife are 
very happy, too, in their quiet way. He 
has not made any wonderful position for 
himself, as yet; but he is doing well and 
is highly thought of by his party. Dr. 
Osborne has retired from practice, but most 
of the Helmingham and Brocksopp folk are 
going on much in their usual way. 

And Marian Creswell? The woman 
with the peaked face and the scanty hair 
turning grey, who is seldom at her own 
house, but appears suddenly at Brighton, 
Bath, Cheltenham, or Torquay, and dis- 
appears as suddenly, is Marian Creswell. 
The quarry of impostors and sycophants, 
she has not one friend in whom to confide, 
one creature to care for her. She is alone 
with her wealth, and it is merely a burden 
to her, but has not the power of affording 
her the smallest gratification. 


THE END OF “‘ WRECKED IN PORT.” 
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